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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 
The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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A Tri-ad Switch 





Od 
; $ 
3 * 
me We manufacture Switches, Puffa, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- oy 
a. formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods % 
% Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. * 
e Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 & 
= Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 od 
% These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, > 
“ so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
% different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair ” 
3 in any of the prevailing modes. a 

“ 
3 PUFFS per set % 
Oo Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 = Switches made of finest 


Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 





Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 


: | Let Us Improve Your Looks 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 











Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 





quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 


Clairvoyanta, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats; or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored People. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS A SKELETON IN ARMOR 
ERMANY is defeated but will be up and at France before 
many men now living die. And why? Because she is being 
marched up to sign the peace terms with a gun smoking at 
her back. Japan is sore at the continual waving of racial discrimina- 
tion in her face. Russia bleeds with the bruised blood of hunger, 
defeat and anarchy. Egypt has outgrown the dependency stage. Ire- 
land has been a thorn in Great Britain’s side for hundreds of years. 
South Africa seethes with intrigue against the European. The Amer- 
ican Negro is grumbling louder than ever before. With such unin- 
vited guests present the birth of the League of Nations is at hand. 
When Woodrow Wilson returns to these shores to stump the 
country in the interest of the League every Negro with a vision of 
sufficient strength to see through a windowpane ought to vote against 
this measure. Why? Because the framers of the League of Nations 
are playing the game unfairly. Somebody has an ace stuck in his 
boot ; somebody is cheating. If you think we put it too strong, look 
at the personnel of the peace conference and framers of the League 
of Nations. Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan and the United States 
with the smaller nations as witnesses have framed articles of agree- 
ment which they think will act as a cure-all, a panacea for the aches 
and pains of all the world. Such a remedy should be the “world’s 
home remedy.” As it now exists, however, it will kill more than it 
will cure. Its ingredients are not of the purest variety. 


W HERE are the representatives of every race, every country 
in the world? Without such a representation the League of 
Nations is unfit to come into being. It will merely be the skeleton 
of a league. It will appear in bright armor with nice-looking accoutre- 
ments only. Let all men be given an equal voice in the deliberations 
which form a League of Nations. They will supply flesh and blood, 
authority and completeness to the League. 

Shun such a League as our president will ask the country to 
approve. It will merely put off wars while nations whet their swords 
in preparation for future wars; it will 
merely stifle the darker races and the op- 
pressed people in different theatres of the 
world. It is an autocratic affair; it smacks 
of autocracy as vile as Germany’s pre-war 
form of government. A few big nations 
seek to impose their ideas on the rest of 
the world. 


That Bombing Crusade Against Colored People 
S we go to press two more outrageous 
bombing episodes have been perpe- 
trated on Colored people in Chicago. This 
makes five cases in which the Colored peo- 
ple have been the objects of destruction 
within a year. Some have attempted to 
explain that white people do not like to 
swallow the idea of Colored tenants occu- 
pying buildings in select white neighbor- 
hoods. This is all “bunk,” because the 
building which was wrecked at 34th street 
on Indiana Avenue lies in the heart of the 
famous Second Ward, the densest Negro 
section in the Middle West. The building 
at 47th Street is the third busiest corner in 
the Colored districts of ‘the city. 

‘The situation resolves itself into only one 
thing: White people are attempting to bomb 
Colored people into state of fear. This hoodlum element must be 
suppressed at all costs. Chicago possesses as orderly a Colored popu- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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AFRICA, THE MINT OF GOLD 


HE non-publicity given to the fate of Africa by the terms of 
peace arouse suspicion. All of the important nations of 
Europe lay claim to African territory. When the great war 

plants of Germany have been converted into making peace-time imple- 
ments again, streams of raw material will pour in from her former 
African possessions. Germany feels more hurt at losing her foot- 
hold on the dark continent than she does at surrendering one bank 
of the Rhine river to the French. France still owns the controlling 
interests in Morocco, Tunis and Algeria. Great Britain faces the 
struggle of ‘her colonial trouble in keeping Egypt in the family with 
her nitre fields, her dates and figs and her proximity to the Suez 
Canal. 

Down in South Africa the British have suppressed the truth about 
dissention in Cape Colony for five years. Over in the Transvaal, 
the diamond fields and gold fields possess a volume that challenges 
any other such fields any place in the world. The heart of Africa 
abounds in rubber, palm-olive oil, ivory, wild animal skins, ostrich, 
indigo and fruits. 


ELGIUM will be on the job as of old in Congo Free State. We 
wish for her a change of tactics this time however. The day of 
branding, mutilation and slavery is over. Even Liberia has raw 
products of great size as well as rice, cotton and lumber. What the 
resources of Africa are, no one knows for no one knows when the 
African mines can be exhausted, 


The scramble that the peace envoys are staging behind closed 
doors is the strife that is forecasting another real fight. The principle 
of self determination, which President Wilson has enlarged on so 
often, does not apply when Africa is considered. Why of course not 
—the Caucasian races are laying extensive plans for keeping the 
170,000,000 population in the “dark ages of progress.” ‘They plot 
the exploitation of Africa as thoroughly 
as the Spaniards did Mexico. The white 
races are planning for the day when sheer 
numbers will over-run them. 

Africa with 170,000,000, Asia with 900,- 

000,000 will eventually smother the white 
races with their 535,000,000 population. 
Why then, should not the white nations, 
especially those of Europe make hay while 
the sun shines? Africa squirms beneath 
her oppressors’ “eel and a few generations 
hence will find Africa kicking dirt in some- 
body’s eyes. 

THE NEW NEGRO IS READING 
RAWLING from beneath the wreck- 
age of war, the Negro shakes himself 

free from a slothful condition that threat- 
ened to submerge him, In pre-war times 
our people closed their eyes upon the world 
‘of books and literature. The war came, 
however, with its questionaires, the intri- 
cacies of whe draft, etc. All needed light 
on these phases of war. Those who were 
accustomed to reading nothing found their 
appetites for this knowledge satiated by 
reading newspapers diligently; those who 
previously read newspapers soug.t the 
higher grade of literature and accuracy—-the magazine. Those who 
read magazines stepped further up the ladder of literature, to books. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE STRIKING HAND 


By Y. Andrew Roberson 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
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SYNOPSIS, 


‘NUMBER of prominent men in the Sphinx Club are dis- 

cussing the Negro’s pecularities, when one of them. 
Mann, recalls a very interesting story concerning some Ne- 
groes in Alexandria, La. During a visit to the city of 
Alexandria he renews acquaintance with an old college chum, 
Tubs Flemming, a photographer. He finds a picture of three 
beautiful girls in Twhs’ desk and asks him to take him to 
eall on the girls. Tubs informs him that the girls are all 
Colored and therefore hardly desirable as acquaintanves, 


but tht be knows a ery interesting story concerning them. 


Casson Ducote, a handsome Colored man, of Alexandria, 
reputed to be quite wealthy, is found dead. He is found 
laying on the bed, his left arm concealed under the covers, 
in the most natural position and his right arm stretched 
out at right angles clutching a heavy revolver. The face 
was calm and bad it not been for the brains and blood 
sct‘ered about the dead man might have been sleeping. 
The verdict was that the dead man had committeed suicide, 
but Flemming had reason for believing that he had been 
murdered. Early on the morning following ‘the murder. 
Flemming finds a tiny bit of gold sticking in one of the 
posts in the dead man’s fence. One end of the bit of cold 
is pointed, and ‘she other is open: it opens by means of 
a tiny spring, as do lockets, and there is a row of tiny teeth 
with the points ‘urned backward like those of a rattle- 
snake. A few strands of silk still cling to the bit of gold 
Flemming drops the bit of gold in his pocket and returns 
home. Later in the day he questions August, the Negro 
boy who works for him concerning the dead man 


O indeed, dat was his cuzin, Casson ain’t 
had no car, but he had some mighty fine 
horses an’ he could of bought a dozen cars 
if he had o’ wanted ’em.’ 

“*That’s a good thing for his widow.’ 

“‘Lor’ Mistah Flemming—” 
wuzn’t married atall.’ 
“ “Mighty strange. 
his pick of the girls.’ 

* ‘Dat’s so—unless somebody jest as fine picks out 
de same one.’ 


“““Was that Ducote’s trouble?’ 


said August, ‘he 


Usually a man like that has 


ELL it’s like dis,’ explained August,’ I ain’t 
knowed him to have no particular trouble, but 
I does know dat if he had had any idea of holding 
on to Hazel Scott he wuz up against a pretty hard 
erisketation.’ The big word he rolled off his tongue 
with keen satisfaction. What it meant neither of 
us knew, and I am positive the fellow coined it for 
the occasion. 
***So Miss Scott had more than one fellow then?’ 


“Sure, but when is you ever knowed a pretty girl 
to have jest one?’ 


““*Was Ducote the main squeeze?’ 


“*No, the head guy is a fellow what come here 
from Salt Lake City a few years back. Den he 
didn’t have nothing but his pretty looks but de way 
de women took to him wus a shame. Now he got a 
fine job, real estate, money in de bank an’ every- 
thing. He is de dressin’est man in dis place. I ain’t 
never seen him wear de same suit but a couple of 
times.’ 


“It’s funny that you never told me of him be- 
fore.’ 


“It sho’ is. Anyhow he is de finest darkey in 
dis town. Why, iMistah Flemmings. he is so fine dat 
he wears gold tips wn his shoestrings.’ At this I 
laughed for I believed August to have invented 


it out of whole cloth. 


“*Who will get all Ducote’s property?’ I asked 
by way of changing the conversation. 

““T suppose dat his cuzin will git a big portion 
of it, an’ it’s a good thing too cause he is deep in 
debt.’ After a few more questions and when Au- 
gust evinced a desire to talk of things that had 
no bearing upon the subject in hand, I set him to 
work. In the main I was very well satisfied with 
what little I had learned from him and decided to 
begin my investigations with the cousin who would 
get so much through Ducote’s death. 

“To be out of the way while August worked I 
went out on the porch and filled my pipe. Search- 
ing for a match my fingers came into contact with 
something hard and round. Wondering I held it up 
and saw that it would never do to light my pipe. 


It was the little piece of gold that I had found that 
morning. Again I found myself looking at it curi- 
ously and wondering for what it was intended. The 
fuzz of silk held my attention a moment—then I 
uttered an exclamation and put aside all idea of 
wasting time with Ducote’s cousin. In spite of the 
dust I rushed inside to question August. 





W HAT is the name of the fellow who is so dressy 
that goes with the Scott girl?’ Although 
plainly surprised, August told me. 

““His name is King, Bert King.’ 

“ ‘Alright, much obliged,’ I flung over my shoulder 
as I went out. 

“It was my intention to do two things; first look 
carefully over the grounds of the dead man’s home 
and to see King. I had all un-intentionally found 
out what the bit of gold in my pocket was. The 
fuzz of silk had without doubt once been part of a 
shoe lace. Since King and Ducote had been rivals 
they, being Negroes, would scarcely have been on 
visiting terms. What then was King’s lace tip do- 
ing imbedded in the fence rail just when Ducote 
was supposed to have committed suicide? At any 
rate I intended to have a good look at this modern 
sybarite of the golden lace tips. 

“The first part of my program I had to give up 
because I could not think of a reason that would 
not make my snooping around appear suspicious— 
you see I was white and of course my presence would 
attract attention. As for the second part, I was 
unable to find King at all. So I was forced to let 
Saturday pass without doing anything, but I was 
determined to look around the grounds Sunday no 
matter what happened.” 


CHAPTER THREE 
UNDAY was one of those clear days that seem 
like a special blessing. It found me all ready 
with my plan to look for clues at Ducote’s home. I 
got up early and learned that he was to be buried 
at four in the afternoon and that Pat Kelso was the 


SPRING 


By Buford F. Gordon 


If cheerful birds’ sweet mellow ‘une 

Thrills every heart that passes by, 
The flowers fragrant with perfume 

Bedeck the meads as stars the sky. 


The rushing rapids as they flow 

From high crest hills and rugged steeps 
Haste to join the streams below 

And swell the brooks and flood the deeps. 


The hills are of one verdant hue 
The meadows as a carpet green, 

The dome above, a deep, dark blue, 
Floating beneath, white clouds are seen. 


The sparkling brook, so clear, so bright, 
Rippling with sweet, sonorous sounds, 
Rushes and roars all the day and night. 
Down through meadows by leaps and bounds, 


The earth awakes from her wintry sleep. 
Roused by the rustic share 

Persephone and Ceres leap 
From beneath the earth into the brisk air. 


The perfume sweet of Nature's flowers. 
The gentle breath of everything, 

The tender green of branching bowers, 
Bring the glad tidings, “It is Spring.” 





undertaker. Kelso was a good natured Irishman who 
was much liked by everyone and by the Negroes in 
particular. As a result he got almost all of their 
business in his line. 

“The undertaker had a habit of visiting bodies 
entrusted to his care twice daily. My plan was to 
go with him on his morning trip and naturally be 
taken for his assistant or something, so I stationed 
myself where I could see him when he went by. 

“The minutes lengthened into a full hour before 
I saw his old gray mare jogging in my direction. 

“Going down?’ I accosted, when he had pulled up 
at my signal. 

“*Yep. How are you this fine morning?’ 

““Oh, I won’t need your services for quite a 
while yet,’ I answered as I climbed into the buggy. 

“ ‘How far are you going?’ Pat asked with a total 
disregard at my attempt to be funny at his expense. 
I waved my hand airily so as to include about a 
thousand miles of landscape. 

“<Just out for the air?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Right the first time,’ I laughed as we started. 


A$ soon as I could slip away I began looking all 
around the house for tracks of the murderer. 
Whether the ones I found had any of his mixed up 


in them I don’t know, but I found hundreds and 
until then did not realize how absurd it had been 
to wait until after the inevitable wake. As it was 
I hardly had time to despair, I became interested 
in something that would have passed unnoticed had 
it not been for so many tracks. 

“I found on both sides of the fence a row of little 
square holes. The distances varied until the end of 
the fence was reached, then they drew nearer to- 
gether and led away across a broad meadow. 

“Not even the terrific heat that shimmered on the 
grass was enough to prevent me from following the 
train. For the next quarter of an hour I jumped 
ditches, climbed little embankments, crawled under 
fences and even waded a pond. The holes finally 
disappeared on the gravel of a railway track. I 
sat down on a nearby pile of ties ruefully contem- 
plating a large rent in my trousers. Had I remained 
standing I would never have made the discovery 
that I did. 


IRECTLY across from me was another pile 

of ties. They, like the ones I was sitting on, 
were covered with some kind of dark wood preserva- 
tive and this enabled me to see two slender sticks 
that didn’t fit into the color scheme. Investigation 
showed them to be a pair of tall stilts whose bottom 
ends were covered with mud that had turned gray- 
ish in drying. It was easy to see that here was the 
trackmaker. 

“TI sat back down and tried to piece together in 
my mind exactly what had happened to Ducote and 
how. To a certain extent, as later events showed, I 
succeeded. Also I had my plans for that evening all 
mapped out when I began to follow the track back 
to town. 


ONG before the time set for the funeral the 

cabs, buggies, and even automobiles had begun 
to discharge their loads at the house. I had gone 
down with a chauffeur friend of mine. Our car was 
parked under a large oak whose shade was very wel- 
come on such a warm day. Our fares had gone 
to view the remains so we fell to chatting and to 
watching the really interesting crowds. In the midst 
of trying to convince me that my viewpoint of the 
war was all wrong, he stopped to say, 

“*Whoever that is coming, he has no regard for 
his horse.’ I looked up the street and saw a big, 
black stallion approaching at a gait that would have 
done credit to Dan Patch. His long mane billowed 
like a thundercloud, his harness was silver mounted 
and he was pulling a fine buggy. 

“In it sat two persons; a man and a girl. The lat- 
ter was a vision of beauty in a dark gown that set 
off her fair skin perfectly. Her companion too, 
was handsome. His were well cut features having 
only a slight irregularity. He was light brown in 
color and had on a gray suit with everything else 
he was wearing to match, even to a pearl in his tie. 
He drove by, turned back and stopped directly across 
from us. 

*“*Some class, eh?’ I asked. 

“*You bet,” replied my friend, ‘that’s Bert King 
and the girl is one of the Scotts, I don’t know which 
one. Both of them go for toney shines. Bert is a 
private secretary to McBrady and makes scads of 
kale.’ 

(Continued on next page 5) 
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THE DEADLINE 


By J. Blaine Poindexter 





E thought of Lydia. Lord! She was strong! 

He had no idea she held New Haven like 

that. Well, he didn’t treat her right; he ad- 

mitted that, but he wanted the other woman. 
Whew! He didn’t know that Lydia had so much sand! 
He admired that; but he had always thought her soft 
and easy. Of course, he didn’t love her, he loved Amy; 
but he could have gone on and been contented with her 
and her friends and enjoyed life as he would have 
done had he known he would have gotten into this fix 
by putting her aside for another. Well, he hadn’t 
crossed the deadline yet, but he was alone and he 
didn’t want to be alone; he wanted a wife with him 
in his big lonely house. He had pictured Amy there 
but—— Poor girl, how hurt and disappointed she 
will be when she learns the way things have’ turned 
out! But if he could find some way out, she wouldn’t 
be disappointed, for he would marry her just the 
same;-but he couldn’t see any way out. He would 
bring her to New Haven anyhow, only they had him 
guessing. But it may be just a bluff after all; or 
perhaps the Graham woman had exaggerated the 
situation; yet he didn’t know that and he couldn’t 
gamble and probably lose when her happiness hung 
in the balance. But it wouldn’t be a bad idea to feel 
about the wall here and there a little bit and see if 
there were any weak places in it. He didn’t believe 
it was just as they had said. But he would see 
though; yes, he would see. 


Reynolds swung around to his desk and picked up 
the telephone book. He ran through it and carefully 
picked here and there a name and made out a list. 
Then he lifted the telephone and talked with each 
person whose name was on the list. When he had 
finished with the last one, he set the instrument 
down with a shaking hand. He jerked out his 
handkerchief and dried his damp brow. “I’m block- 
ed!” he said helplessly. 


ie next morning, he sat at his desk and tried 
to work; but his mind, laden with its harrass- 
ing problem, refused to be focused on other things. 
He had spent a sleepless night; his haggard face 
his hallow, stinging eyes, his nervous trembling 
hands, were the signs. He was restless and could 
not work. He decided to take a walk, thinking this 
might steady his nerves. He reached for his hat, 
but his office door opened and Ralph Paine stepped 
in. The old man pulled up a chair, sat down, cross- 
ed his legs and fixed his keen, grey eyes on Rey- 
nolds. 

“Well, son,” he drawled, “you lied, didn’t you? You 
didn’t play square with my girl like you promised, did 
you? You cheated while she played straight. And 
you said you'd stick to her, but you didn‘t stick. 
You just took my girl and broke her heart, didn’t 
you? And I want to break your neck; I’d do it too 
if my girl hadn’t made me promise not to. When 
J found her crying because of what you had done 
—I came as soon as I learned—I wanted to make 
vou eat dust. She loved you, and played fair with 
you, and whenever I see my girl crying because 
you cheated her, it’s a mighty good thing for your 
lost soul that you’re out of my sight. 


“They say you’re going to marry some one out of 
town and that was why you threw over my girl. Is 
that so, son? And you’re to bring her here right in 
the face of my girl. Is that so, too? Pretty strong, 
aren’t you, son? Well—I heard something that New 
Haven has drawn a deadline—I reckon New Haven 
forgot to figure me in on that deal, but I don’t hold 
that against it. Well—there are two deadlines; and 
I want to leave this with you, son, that I don’t know 
what New Haven will do, if you cross its deadline, but 
I can figure mighty well on Ralph Paine when you 
cross his. Good day, son.” 


The old man arose, gave Reynolds a heavy, parting 
scowl and stalked from the room. 


Reynolds wheeled to his desk, his mind was made 
up, he knew now exactly what he would do. His 
restlessness fled; his nerves steadied down; he was 
cool, calm, determined. With a steady finger, he 
pressed the button on his desk. A boy appeared. He 
turned to the boy: “Send for a messenger,” he order- 
ed. He snatched a telegram blank and wrote: 


“Must postpone the marriage indefinite- 
ly. Will explain later. Reynolds.” 





“What 
are 

you 
doing 
here?” 
he cried 


furiously 








H® picked up the telephone and called Lydia’s 
number. He was told that Lydia was not there. 
He wrote her a note apologizing—asking forgiveness, 
but the note was returned to him, the seal unbroken. 
He called at her house several times but always re- 
ceived the message that “she was out.” 


M EANWHILE his telegram had reached its des- 
tination. Miss Amy Chadwick read and re- 
read the message before she could fully realize its 
import. ‘Then with her small hands clinched in de- 
termination, she dashed to her room, slammed the 
door and decided that she would take matters in her 
own hands. 

“He can’t run over me like that,” she cried furious- 
ly. “He put that soft, little wife of his out of the 
way for me, now, no doubt he’s planning to put me 
aside for someone else but—he’ll see!” 

She packed her trunk and made her departure that 
evening for New Haven. 


* * * * * * * 


ON REYNOLDS had just been told that Lydia 

“ was not in” and as that was the fifth time 
in two days that he had been told the same thing, 
he was not in the best of humor. Therefore when 
Robbins told him that there was a lady in his private 
office, and that he had been unable to prevent her 
from going in there, Reynolds poured forth a volley 


A Synoposis of the preceding installment 
of this story will be found on page 18. 
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THE STRIKING HAND 


M cBRADY was the boss of the state and a big 

name to conjure with. I looked at King with 
even added interest although he was already slated 
to play an important part in my evening’s activities. 
To see him had been my main object in coming 
down to the Negro section. I had no idea of going 
with the funeral so when the procession finally start- 
ed I went to see another friend of mine named 
Smitherson—everyone called him just George 
though. 

“George was a policeman, a plain clothes man, 
and to him I related my story as well as submitted 
what proof I had. In my excitement I failed to 
notice that he was far from sharing my enthusiasm 
until I looked at his face. It was so grave that I 
asked: 

““*What is the matter?’ 

“ ‘Listen.’ he said, ‘I know that you think that 
you are giving me a whale of a chance for promo- 
tion, but you have no proof—and Mac is mighty 
fond of that Negro.’ . 

“Then I understood. Still I did not go into a 
rage and deliver a lecture on our corrupt politics 
and police force, I thought instead. 

“*Look here,’ I said seriously, ‘I’m dead certain 
that he is our man. Suppose we bluff him, guilty 


of curses on his faithful clerk’s head. Dashing into 
his sanctum sanctorum he faced Amy Chadwick—not 
the Amy Chadwick who cooed and caressed, but an 
indignant, furious woman—a woman who had stooped 
to, steal the affections of a man from his wife and 
having succeeded in breaking the bond that bound 
them, was about to lose the prize for which she had 
sold her soul. 

“What are you doing here?” he cried furiously. 

“I’m here to see that you keep your promise,” re- 
plied the woman quietly. 

a a 

“To spare you the trouble,” went on the woman 
ignoring his interruption, “to spare you the trouble of 
doing so, I purchased the license on the way from 
the station,” and she exhibited a slip of pink paper. 
“The clergyman will be here in a few minutes,” she 
added. 

“But I-I-can’t—I can’t marry you, now, Amy-I-I-” 

“Oh, can’t you? We'll see,” said the woman open- 
ing the door in response to a timid knock. 

But it was not Rev. Stone, as Amy supposed, but 
Lydia Reynolds who had come to return to the hus- 
band who had deserted her, some very valuable pa- 
pers that he had once intrusted to her keeping. If 
she was surprised to see Amy Chadwick there, her 
face did not show it. Ignoring Amy, Don Reynolds 
held out both hands to the woman who had been his 
wife. 


“Lydia,” he said brokenly, and with meekly bowed 
head. “Lydia, can you—will you forgive?” 

Lydia Reynolds swallowed twice before she ans- 
wered, then with a sad smile and a voice that shook 
‘with emotion, she answered, “Yes, Don, and I wish 
you and your-your—” the words seemed to stick in 
her throat, “your wife—I wish you and your wife 
happiness.” 

“Don’t Lydia,” cried the man huskily, “don’t— 
don’t! She’s not my wife—and—an—” 

“Say it, you coward! Say it! She don’t want to 
be!” interrupted Amy with a sneer. And tearing to 
the minutest pieces the slip of pink paper, she hast- 
ily left the room, slamming the door behind her. 

But Don Reynolds did not even look up. His strong 
body was shaken with sobs. 

“Lydia,” said Don raising his head, “Lydia can 
you—will you forgive? I’ll ask nothing more?” 

And Lydia remembering the commandment of her 
iMaster forgave him freely and promised to for- 
get the past. 


A PLATFORM? 


See page 18 for the platform of the Half-Century 
Magazine. 


(Continued from page 4) 


conscience stuff you understand, let’s take him to 
my rooms and hold a kind of third degree. At least 
that can’t hurt you.” Although doubtful he agreed 
and we went into a nearby poolroom to pass the time 
until the funeral was over and King would be on 
his way to the stables. 


T was just dusk when we heard the footfalls of 

the black stallion. Judging by them he was be- 
ing pushed. Just the kind of driving a worried man 
would do, I thought. King pulled up when he saw 
my raised hand. The horse drew a single long 
breath instead of panting. 

“ ‘Well?’ came inquiringly from King. 

“*You are under arrest,’ I answered. 

“ ‘What for?’ 


“*You will find out in good time,’ I told him 
climbing into the rig and motioning to George to 
get in behind me. Under my guidance King took 
the shortest way to my place. We tied the horse 
and brought King into this same room. Somehow 
he did not seem quite so cool as we sat down. His 
eyes asked much but he was silent. I confronted 
him with the sudden demand, 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ETH dear, I am in your South-land and yet—” 
Barbara burst out, then subsided into the 
aggravatingly interesting way she had. 

Elizabeth, sweetly sedate with every south- 


ern charm, from her soft, dark hair to her tiny 
aristocratic feet, echoed Barbara’s “and yet—” as 
she lifted her eyes from a bit of fine sewing to look 
at her friend. 

“And yet, I haven’t seen any of that beautiful 
pathos or any trusting child-like spirit or any spon- 
taneous joy-for-all feeling in your Colored folks,” 
concluded Barbara. 

“Where is it? Where is it?” She screeched the 
last words in mock earnestness, fun gleaming from 
her frank blue eyes. This visit to the home of her 


college chum, gave her her first glimpse of the 
South. 


T was mid-afternoon. The sun blazed down upon 

the vine covered veranda but a gentle breeze 
cooled his heated breath and the fragrance of hon- 
eysuckles and jasmine made that spot a pleasant 
nook for the two white clad girls who sat sewing 
a little and chatting much. 


Before replying, Elizabeth turned her eyes away 
from Barbara towards the sandy road, which 
stretched -on and on, white and hot as far as her 
eyes could see through the green foliage. At the 
end of it she saw old aunt Eppie trudging through 
the hot sand, her broad back patiently bent, one 
hand holding her skirts away from the powdery dust, 
the other clutching a huge bundle, which her arm 
could not surround. Elizabeth knew that her large 
black, kindly face, shining with the sweat of toil 
was spread with the quality that Barbara had called 
“spontaneous-joy-for-all feeling.” 

Turning quickly to Barbara she cried, 
here comes aunt Eppie ad 

“Goodness,” exclaimed Barbara, “how can any- 
one stand all that dust in all this heat?” 


“You couldn’t and I wouldn’t even try, Bobby,” 
Elizabeth answered, “but Aunt Eppie does—and 
does it quite cheerfully. If she doesn’t show us 
every one of her white teeth as she passes— it’s 
my treat for the next candied fruit.” 


“Bravo!” 





HAT’S it—just it,’”’ emphasized Barbara, “you 
have Colored people playing a part in all your 
novels; you even manage to get it across in all your 
talk, as dispensers of brotherly love and about all 
most of them dispense is a wide grin. They are 
not kind to each other,” she wound up emphatically. 


“Oh, you poor silly,’ declared Elizabeth before 
raising her voice in answer to the greeting from the 
gate. 


“How’s you-all today?” A quantity of sweetness 
rang in the Negro woman’s voice—a quality that 
Barbara caught before Elizabeth had time to ap- 
prise her of it. 


“I guess she fits into my joy-for-all corner,” 
agreed the Northern girl, ‘‘and I feel cheered, friend 
Beth.” Then Barbara sang in no particular tune: 


“The week's wash's out, 
And the bacon and greens, 
Bubble high in the pot.” 


“I suppose that Aunt Eppie could keep a house- 
ful exhausted with laughing at her drollness,” con- 
tinued Barbara. 

“Up North, at home, there are lots of Colored 


people—good citizens, most of them, nicely fixed, 
educated, and well to do, some are very rich, but 
they appear to be so unkind, so very unkind to each 
other. They seem to delight and thrive upon the 
misfortunes of their neighbors. I think I have never 
heard of a real out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool love 
affair among them in my life.” 


“That’s because you do not know them very well,” 
replied Elizabeth. ‘To me the characteristics you 
are searching for are sticking out all over them. 
Negroes are funny folks—I have known them all 
my life and yet I do not know them. They are 
open and free as the air, and still any one who 
has lived among them knows that they have depths 
: “cy c-4 T epn never r plumb. _For instance, 
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“Stop it—stop it!’ exclaimed Barbara hilariously. 
“‘That’s a joke.” 


ROM somewhere indoors rang a soft, crooning 
voice; the sweetness and fervor marked it as 
unmistakably that of a Negro. 


“On Jordan's rugged banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful ere 

To Canaan's fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.” 


“Shoooooo—Barbara—she’s coming; if she hears 
us discussing her she’ll close up like a fish and you 
couldn’t make her talk if you stuck pins in her.” 

The voice drew nearer, crooning more softly, 
ceasing as its owner appeared before the two girls 
on the veranda. She was short and rather stout. 
Her skin was that shade of brown peculiar to those 
whose ancestors have lived thousands of years ’neath 
a tropic sun; her hair, crispate and black, showed 
just a little bit beneath the frills of her clean white 
cap. Her large flexible mouth that seemed to be 
made for the sole purpose of smiling, revealed a row 
of pearly teeth. She carried a tray of tea things, 
fruit and sandwiches. 


Barbara thought as she looked at her that if a 
genie could convert love into something eternally 
joyous and everlastingly care-free, then the glad- 
looking black woman before her might figure nicely 
into a love affair. But so long as love remained the 
soul-trying, metal-testing, heart-breaking thing it 
was, never could this happy woman before her have 
anything in common with the little Love god. 

“Annie,” Elizabeth was saying in a voice that 
Barbara had never heard before, “put the tray on 
that small table. How is Ben today?” 


“Oh, he is not so well, Miss ’Lisabeth. He didn’t 
sleep one bit last night—not one single wink; that’s 
honest.” 

“That is too bad,” replied the Southern girl, still 
using the new tone of voice. “And who?—surely 
Ole Mammy did not have to stay up with him all 
night?” 

“Indeed she didn’t. I did that myself,” said Annie 
as she stopped arranging the fruit in its basket, turn- 
ing to face her mistress proudly. ‘What you ’spose 
I married Ben for, Miss ’Lizabeth?” 


HE Northern girl knew she was forgotten, at 
least by the little, fat, dumpy Colored cook. 
The semi-shy, semi-sullen manner invariably worn 
in her presence had fallen away. Barbara was 
amazed at the strange beauty, or was it pathos,— 
shining in the girl’s black face, as she reiterated, 
“What you ‘spose I married him for, Miss ’Lizabeth?”’ 
“To work for him is about all, I think, Annie. 
That is all you do,—work here all day and nurse 
him all night.” 
“Yes’m.” 
Barbara marveled at the light in her eyes—the 
glowing unquenchable fires of the great bruised 


: heart of a fun-loving race. 


“Yes’m, that’s all as you can see. But I don’t 
regret it. I—I wouldn’t swap my life for yours. 
no’m, not for worlds. I have Ben, Miss ’Lizabeth,”’ 


THE STRIKING HAND 


“ “Ever see this before?’ at the same time holding 
the gold lace tip under his eyes. He was plainly 
surprised and hesitated. 

“*Yes. Where did you get it?’ I was jubilant. 

““T found it where you lost it in making your 
getaway after you killed Ducote.’ 


ING’S eyes narrowed, but I went on. ‘I knew 
that it was yours and furthermore—’ I did 
not finish the sentence, for at this point he stopped 


me. 

“*But you are wrong, it is not mine.’ Had he 
exploded a bomb under me I would not have been 
more astonished. 

“*You just said—’ I began lamely. 

“‘Th-t IT hod seen it aaeere” he finishe a. 
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she added, naively. ‘‘During the day, in your kitchen 
the water gets to boiling in the kettle and it sings 
to me, ‘Ben loves you,’ or maybe it being teasy, 
sings, ‘Go on child, you love Ben.’ And the churn— 
I like to make butter, just so I can hear it going, ‘He 
loves—you love—he loves. 

“At night of course it’s hard on Ben, Miss ’Liza- 
beth. He isn’t used to the pains in his body yet 
and he is not used to lying flat of his back all the 
time. But you ought to see how that man’s eyes 
can shine when I open the door and pops my head 
into his room. You ought to hear his voice cud- 
dling down to honey-tones just for me.” 


NNIE paused, her black face all aglow, her soft 

eyes softer yet, gazing into space, seeing beau- 
tiful visions above the toil and pain which bound 
her. 

“What does the doctor say?” inquired Elizabeth, 
gently. 

“Oh, he says Ben is most alright, only his back 
will always be out of fix, but he is going to be able 
to sit in a wheel chair; then I can move him about— 
that’s something, Miss ’Lizabeth, to always have 
your man where you can find him.” 

Her big mouth flashed open in its wide smile. 
Though now, Barbara saw not the display of pearly 
teeth but the indomitable spirit that could bravely 
smile through tears. With a deft movement she 
whisked the tray from the table and disappeared 
through the open door. 

“To Canaan's fair and happy land 
Where my possessions lie.” 


The voice rose and fell plaintively as it wafted 
back to the silent girls. 

“Bobby, did you understand it at all?” questioned 
Elizabeth, softly. 

“Yes, yes,’ answered the Northern girl, “how did 
such a thing happen?” 


a a simple story. Annie has been married 
three years already. Two weeks before her wed- 
ding, Ben was hurt, mangled out of all semblance 
to his former self, in a train wreck. He carried a 
small insurance and was buying a little home—the 
one in which they live—on the installment plan, 
when the dreadful thing happened. He was all the 
support his aged mother had, so you can see how 
things stood. Nevertheless, Annie married him, to 
take care of him and his old mother. She is still on 
the job, Bobby, true blue—tried and true, if ever 
a human can be. 

“The doctor tells her he will be able to sit in a 
chair some day, but even that small joy is not to be. 
All of us know it except her. Dr. Martin told me 
that with the care, the positively luxurious self- 
sacrificing attention she gives him, he will drag on, 
a helpless wreck—none can say how long. 

“It’s their love for each other that keeps the 
spark of life burning in his battered body. He 
suffers dreadfully, poor fellow.” 

“T wonder,” cried Barbara earnestly, “could I do 
as much for mine—and not complain?” 

“Would I for mine?” questioned Elizabeth. 


(Continued from page 5) 


to give us any stuff. How did your property come 
to be where it was if you had nothing to do with 
Ducote’s death?’ 

““T deny that it is mine and I do not admit your 
right to question me, but I am willing to tell you 
how it got wherever you found it since by doing so 
I may save you a lot of trouble. Do you want to 
know?’ Neither George nor I knew what to be- 
lieve so we nodded. 

“ ‘Well, began King, ‘the tale is ages old and soon 
told. To both of you the name Casson Ducote 
means no more than any other name, but to others 
and to me it stands for a great deal more. Can you 
conceive of a man who is absolutely depraved? Well, 
such a creature was Ducote and the world is better 
off without him. .There is scarcely a crime in the 
decalogue that he was innocent of. 

(Continued in next issue) 
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MOTHERS OF MEN AND WOMEN OF MARK 


In Commemoration of Mothers’ Day, May 12th. 
Wear a red carnation for the living and white for the dead. 
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“Sweet Mothers! As they pass again one sees, old gardens, old roses and old loves.” 


AN APPRECIATION OF MOTHERS 


HIS issue of the magazine expresses our love for our mothers. 
Mothers occupy in our hearts the greatest of reverence. Rightly 
does our appreciation of our mothers reach deeper in our nature 
than for any other blood relation. The Colored mother’s road since 
she first set her shackled foot on American soil has been anything 
except one strewn with roses. l’rom across the fence of time we 
still hear the echoing voice of her slave song filled with pathos, 
energy, hope. Hardships beset her from all sides. Children arrived 
at a rate that mothers of today little dream of as possible. Often all 
her children were torn from ker by the blood curdling institution 
of the auction block. Often she would stray away to the rice swamps 
and die of chills and hunger rather than see the last of her blood 
“sold way down South.” 
The message of the North star buayed up these slave mothers’ 
hope above the crushing blows of the slave driver’s whip, The day 





of freedom burst upon the horizon, for the weight of these mothers’ 
prayers could not be refused by heaven any longer. Turned like 
canary birds into a strange world, the mothers came into the world 
of freedom without strong wings and with large broods to feed. They 
soon learned the way of the world, and today the race rises to a 
status of manhood as the finished product of loyal, persistent, noble 
minded womanhood. 

Our little homage in this dedication we give with hearts full of 
devotion. Out of their centuries of sacrifice and hard labor in the 
cotton fields, and from rough labor in general, arises a new stock 
of Negro manhood and womanhood. The off-spring have chisled 
their way into almost every avenue of American life—in industry, 
the professions, the arts. The new Negro has proven his worth by 


his fulfilling our mothers’ prayers for the life of free souls and deep 
love. 
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SPORTING NEWS 





A PUGILISTIC VOICE FROM THE PAST 


HE refreshing winds of Spring carry in 
their wake a discordant note. From the 
sunny island of Cuba comes the report of 
an issue that died four years ago. It is 

the hollow voice of a beaten man. So bitter does 
the public consider the dose meted out to it by 
“Jack” Johnson that the few years seem to take 
on the garb of hoary age. When Johnson landed 
in Cuba four years ago preparatory to defending 
his crown, the Negro world, as it had always ex- 
pected, desired that Johnson win. 

It was nothing more than the followers of sports 
should expect. A short rehearsal of the men’s fistic 
powers will clear our ground. The white oppo- 
nent typified youth and bulk. White sporting pro- 
moters had reached the bottom in their endeavor 
to dig up a man that could take Johnson’s measure. 
Willard was their last resort. Johnson was in his 
late thirties, a crafty man of many hard won bat- 
tles. He had met and defeated the best that could 
be found in many corners of the world. He had 
bulk, not as much as the white man, but sufficient 
weight not to place him at a disadvantage, regard- 
less of the size of an opponent. He had been 
through the excitement of the biggest fight of all 
times. Willard was-a novice in comparison. 

For twenty rounds the big Colored man made it 
appear that another ill-advised “while hope” had 
been sent up to the slaughter pen. In a flash, with- 
in the space of six rounds, the white man made the 
man, who for the previous twenty rounds had cut 
him to ribbons, crumble beneath his ox-like attack. 
Eye-witnesses of a trained nature say that the white 
man’s powers in the final moments of the fight re- 
minded one of an elephant dancing around a mouse. 
Johnson met defeat. A man as skilled, clever and 
experienced as Johnson could have stalled for 
twenty rounds at least. 

Now comes the tale of a “fixed fight.” A voice, 
as it were, speaks from the past, persecuted by the 
white press and courts, as many have attempted to 
prove he was, Johnson has now severed the cord 
that held Colored lovers of boxing to him. “A fake 
fight’”’ is the worst mess a pugilist can be mixed up 
in. The participants, should they stoop to such low- 
ness, should cement that part of their mind which 
engineered such chicanery. The man who is 
buried should not disturb the pleasure of those liv- 
ing by raising up in his coffin to make a confession 
that he should have made before he died. 

Johnson lacked the spirit of truest sportsman- 
ship. To give him his due, he played the game 
hard and played it for all it was worth while he 
played fairly. When he played crookedly, why not 
accept the outcome like a man and conceal the dirty 
maneuver from the world. Back here in the States, 
are many thousand men and women of the race who 
admired Johnson as an athlete of extraordinary 
physical attainments. White people of open minds 
also admired him as a finished athlete. At Har- 
vard University a few years ago classes could not 
convene while Dr. Sargent, the foremost authority 
ou. the physiques of athletes, had Johnson go through 
physical tests. One after another, the big man 
made the testing apparatus break for lack of ca- 
pacity to measure the skill of a man like him. Dr. 
Sargent’s observations proved him to be a physical 
marvel. 

The belated tale of “laying down” awakens many 
a soul to anger, makes many a man’s palm burn 
for the money he wagered on Johnson in his fight 
with Willard. At the present time boxing legisla- 
tion attracts the attention of State governments. 
The death knell of the game seems inevitable when 
such deals as Johnson was a party to, come to light. 
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Boxing is a game full of thrills and science. It 
has suffered due to lax legislation or to the lack 
of throwing proper safeguards about the game. The 
day of closer observation and healthier atmosphere 
must mature for the game Johnson made a fortune 
in and disgraced. 


Regardless of his settlement with government 
officials ‘concerning his flight from this country, 
Johnson should still abide in some other corner of 
the world, where his ignominous act had less finan- 
cial and moral effect than it had in the United 
States. 


THE PASSING OF “PETE” HILL 





J. “PETE” HILL 








HOWARD P. DREW 


— the war-weary zones of France comes the 
report that Howard P. Drew will compete at 
the track carnival to be held at Nice, France, on 
June 23rd. Eighty athletes are in training from all 
the nations allied against the former Central 
powers. Drew received his detachment from his 
company in February. 

With a few hard weeks spent on the cinder path 
Drew doubtless will have as big a surprise under 
his hat as he did last spring in Chicago, when he 
won the Western Conference sprints in even time. 
At the time of that meet Drew had been classed as 
a runner of “the has-been class.”” He showed his 
heels, however, to the best in the western college 
world. 

Drew’s task this time consists in defeating a 
French whirlwind by the name of Andre, a soldier 
who can also run the hundred consistently in ten 
flat, even though he has the squalor of German 
prison life as part of his recent training. 

After his world records of a few years ago Drew 
“come-back” after being counted out on account of 
long service on the paths or physical disablement. 
Drew again looms up on the track world as an im- 
portant man to be reckoned with. If he beats 
Andre he will surprise the track world again. 


1% the passing of J. “Pete’”’ Hill, Chicago will lose 
one of its athletic landmarks. His connection 
with Chicago baseball stretches over a period of fif- 
teen years, all of which time he devoted to the 
Leland Giants and the American Giants. He goes 
to Detroit,- Michigan, to organize and manage the 
Detroit Stars. 

Hill has always enjoyed the distinction of being 
the slugger with whatever team he played. In the 
role of a slugger he hung up his most envious rec- 
ord in 1911 when playing in 116 games he missed 
getting a hit in only one game, batting against the 
best semi-professional pitchers of the country, 
against Tri-State League pitchers, and against Mul- 
lin, Rucker, Plank, Bender and Mordecai Brown. 

If he can impart his own ability to sense plays, 
his own “foxiness’” in out guessing the pitcher, his 
own coolness under fire, Detroit will be placed on the 
semi-professional baseball map. 





FRITZ POLLARD 


N Baltimore, Md., on March 28th, Fritz Pollard of 
Chicago, Illinois, wearing the colors of the Mead- 
owbrook Club of Philadelphia, set a new world’s in- 
door record. He was running at the scratch against 
some of the fastest runners of the East. He ran 
the hundred yards over the low hurdles in 11 2-5 
seconds. The line up for the race was as follows: 
One hundred yard low hurdles open, won by Fritz 
Pollard (scratch), Meadowbrook Club; McCann, 
Georgetown, Washington, D. C. (2% yards), second; 
McDonough (% yard), Camp Meade, third; Brick- 
ley (% yard), University of Pittsburgh, fourth. 
Time, 11 2-5 seconds (new world’s record). 
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yvernment | 

comer of | THE NEGRO AND THE PHOTO-PLAY 
less finan- By Oscar Micheaux 

1e United Author and producer of the popular film-play ‘““The Homesteader” 

OW can I break into the movies?” is the cago Board of Censors, on account, they claimed, I we are always caricatured in almost all the photo- 
question I am asked daily which is no sur- had chosen to portray one of their ministers in a plays we have even the smallest and most insignifi- 
prise, for it is the question every producer hypocritical role, to appear before the State of Kan- cant part in. Always the “good old darkey,” our 
is asked and has been asked for years. Of sas Board of Censors, whom, after viewing the play, present environments and desires seem under a cover 

> will lose all the things appealing to the vanity in people, no making only one cut out, I was confronted with a to them, and as the time is here when the black man 

-onnection doubt the photo-play is the center of most. I do not statement from the head lady member to the effect is rightfully tired of being looked upon only as a 

‘iod of fif- consider it worth while to dwell upon this question that she had prepared a Scenario concerning Colored “good darkey,” my statement that the race will only 

ed to the of “how can I break into the movies,” but will deal people that she would like to have me consider with be brought seriously into the silent drama when men 
He goes more largely with a more essential point. a view to producing the same. She then gave me a of the race, through whose veins course the blood of 

anage the “How is the Negro to break into the movies?” synopsis of it, ending with the statement, “And you sympathy and understanding of our peculiar posi- 

i will, I am sure, concern the race more directly. Of cannot imagine what a perfectly lovely and original tion in our Great American Society puts him in. So, 

1 of being i one thing I can say now without fear or favor, the title I have given it!” I admitted that I couldn’t. on the whole, it is of this question I feel it more 

d. In the | Negro will break into the movies, in the way he “A Good Old Darkey,” she replied, sweetly, and timely to write. 

vious rec- | wishes to see himself portrayed when members of looked kindly up into my face for approval. The first thing to be considered in the production 

he missed the race open the way, and only through race people. Now the point is here clearly illustrated. As in of a photo-play is the story. Unfortunately, in so 

igainst the ; To illustrate this point, I had occasion, following the case of this kindly disposed northern woman, far as the race efforts along this line have been con- 

» country, | one effort on the part of certain race men to prevent it seems the white race will never come to look upon cerned, this appears to have been regarded as a neg- 

ainst Mul- the showing of “The Homesteader” before the Chi- us in a serious light, which perhaps explains why (Continued on page 11.) 
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Miss Abbie Mitchell, one of the brightest stars in the 
Quality Amusement Company’s firmament. 


SUCCESS 


By Clarence E. Muse 

HE title of this article, “The Road 

to Artistic Success,” may seem 
a little vague, but when one realizes 
the monumental task of learning the 
fundamental principles of dramatic 
art and the utter impossibility of ac- 
complishing all that there is in the art, 
I think I can safely say entering a 
school of histrionic endeavor will 
quickly place one on that particular 
road. 

There are many who might say, “I 
have no talent,” “I have no inclination 
for the stage,” yet the value of a 
strong and forceful personality is in- 
estimable. Training along this line 
where one is compelled to make detail- 
ed investigation in English, diction, 
voice intonation, speech, pantomine, 
poise and balance of the body, it must 
follow that the pupil will find himself 
and when a man finds himself he be- 
gins to emulate into a striking char- 
acter. 

The Road to Artistic Success sug- 
gests the question, Why should I want 
to be successful in an artistic way? 
The answer is simple. Art is the’ only 


(‘Continued on page 18.) 





Miss Laura Bowman, one of the headliners of La- 
Fayette Stock Company in Chicago. 


THE STAGE AS A PROPAGATOR 


morrow. 

“Step lively’—“plenty of room up 
front”—‘“watch your step” greets you at any hour 
of the day or night. “Move! Move!! Move!!!” is 
the cry of this century of wonders. Move front, not 
back; step up, not down. Keep up with the evolu- 
tionary multitude marching onward, each day lessen- 
ing the distance to recognition and success. 

Nature produces life, regulating it, for good or 
evil, throughout one’s existence on earth. The stage 
reproduces life with all its frills and flaws. As an 
artist paints a picture, using sometimes heightened 
colors, to gain the desired effect, so the stage exag- 


IME alters all things, so something that was 
yesterday, that is today, may not be to- 


By William “Babe” Townsend 


gerates truth in its revealment of life itself. 

It can very readily be seen, then, that the stage is 
as great a factor in man’s existence on earth as 
church, university, or newspaper. Then, dear folks, 
of African origin, do you not see that when you 
slight, ridicule or condemn the stage you are a party 
to an attack upon one of the greatest institutions 
you possess? Literature has been written that has 
enlightened millions but to behold those same mas- 
terpieces unfolded to you from the other side of 
the footlights is altogether another story. The story 
takes on life itself. The characters you have read 
about now speak to you in a language known to you. 
That which was left to the imagination in book form 
becomes a realization upon the stage. It is as 


though the audience were looking through a key hole 
of the door of Nature itself viewing the story from 
the inside. 

The “Ressurection” in book form startled thou- 
sands, but as a play it awakened the entire world 
to a great truth and did more toward liberating the 
poor, oppressed Jews of Russia than anything else 
this side of war. 

Can’t you see, then, what the stage means to the 
Negroes of America? Support us with all your 
strength, financially and morally, and in a short time 
we might develop a black Ibsen, Tolstoi, Shake- 
speare, or a Broadhurst, depicting our side of this 
great American problem. Are we not like other 
men? 
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THE VIOLIN 


By Leon Smith 


power seems to lie behind this frail handiwork of 
man power. 


ES, what a wonderful instrument the violin has 
proven to be,—its tone, its history and its 
position in the world today as compared with that 


ed like groping through darkness toward light it 
burst upon the world two or three hundred years ago 
in a perfection which human wit has never since 


ards), second; 
third; Brick- 


rgh, fourth. 
record). 


of other instruments. 

Is it a wonder that we stand with eyes and mouth 
wide open when those sweet and beautiful sonorous 
tones are sent forth to us from that masterly touch 
of the bow, or is it something miraculous or myste- 
rious? Call it what you will or may, but divine 


In the dim ages of antiquity, this crude, despised 
and neglected instrument was used for the sole pur- 
pose of accompanying voices in a chorus in that it 
was the only instrument of its kind having the abil- 
ity to rival the human voice. 

After centuries of slow development, which seem- 


been able to improve upon. 

Who can describe that indescribable sweetness 
that is drawn from its hiding place by those who un- 
derstand the art of this so-called neglected, crude 
and simple handiwork of man?” 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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HE week of April 5th was set 

aside as ‘National Negro Health 
Week.” This date seems most fitting 
since it commemorates the birth of 
the founder, Booker T. Washington. 
During this week Negro families all 
over the country cleaned up and paint- 
ed up their homes, making every effort 
to make them as sanitary as possible. 


The White Cross Bureau opened re- 
cently in Washington, D. C. The ob- 
ject of this bureau is to procure, free 
of charge, positions for returning sol- 
diers and sailors all over the United 
States. 


It is said that there are 4,500 Col- 
ored men working in Newport News, 
shipbuilding. This is said to be the 
largest force of skilled Colored work- 
ers and the highest paid group of Col- 
ered men anywhere in industry. The 
work they turn out is equal to the 
best in the world. 


After a debate lasting more than 
two days, in both houses of the Insular 
legislature, the two political parties in 
Porto Rico agreed that it is time that 
Porto Ricans ask for statehood, or in- 
dependence. 


Many of the returning soldiers are 
refusing to return to the South to live. 
For this reason in the cotton belt and 
other agricultural districts in the 
South there is a shortage of labor and 
farmers can find practically no help 
in the Spring farm work. 


Chicago, the second largest city of 
the nation, leads all others in Colored 
population according to statistics. At 
present there are approximately 150,- 
000 Negroes in the ‘Windy City,” the 
majority of these being in the Second 
ward. 


Colored people in Kansas are bit- 
terly opposing the bill that has been 
introduced into the Kansas legislature 
which provides that there shall be seg- 
regated schools in cities and towns of 
the second class. 


In recognition of the good work 
they did in France, city officials as well 
as citizens of New York City are mak- 
ing plans to build an armory for the 
old 15th New York National Guard. 


During a recent meeting of the A. 
& M. College presidents held at Tuske- 
gee Institute, the National Historical 
Society was formed for the purpose 
of collecting facts concerning the Col- 
ored soldiers in the recent war with 
the idea of writing a history of their 
achievements and the general progress 
of the Negro. 


The “White man’s” primary has 
been declared illegal by Judge Erwin 
J. Clark of Waco, Texas. Judge Clark 
holds that the primary at which only 
white men would be permitted to vote 
violates both the State and Federal 
constitutions. Only white men are 
permitted to vote at the “white man’s” 
primary. This is however, the first 
time the law has been attacked legal- 
ly. 


Twenty-thousand members of the 
race in Richmond, Va., have asked that 
the white principals and special teach- 
ers in the Colored schools there be 
replaced by Colored teachers, many of 
whom are competent. The petition 
will be presented to the school board 
by the superintendent of city schools. 





A study of conditions among Color- 
ed people in North Carolina shows 
that one Colored child in three in the 
rural districts between the ages of 
10 and 20 years has never learned to 
read or write. The short school terms 
and the laws governing the schools in 
that state may have something to do 
with this condition. The law requires 
children between 8 and 14 years to be 
in school four months of the term, 
with these exceptions. If the child is 
mentally or physically unable to attend 
regularly; or the parents are too poor 
to provide him with clothes and books 
necessary for school use; if the child 
lives more than two and one-half miles 
from the school; or if the child’s serv- 
ices are needed at home, he is excused 
from attendance. Hence in most cases 
the school life of the rural Colored 
child is all too brief and irregular. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 


Two thousand Hawaiian Japanese 
met in Honolulu recently and adopted 
a resolution to send a delegation to 
Paris to ask that an effort be made to 
insert a clause in the peace treaty 
abolishing racial discrimination. 


Liberia has opened to the world the 
former German wireless station at 
Monrovia. The station is under Li- 
berian supervision and the operators 
are Liberians. 


Farmers in Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi find it impossible to get 
help on their farms. They claim that 
men that formerly worked on the 
farms, both white and Colored prefer 
to work in the city. 


The first building erected by the Y. 
W. C. A. for the exclusive use of 
Colored women will be complaeted 
early in May. It is located in New 
York and the cost is about $125,000. 








MY MOTHER'S PRAYERS 


By Margaret Thomas 


MOTHER, dearest of all friends, 
Whose teachings ne’er betray me, 
Whate’er I am of good or right, 
Thy fervent prayers have made me, 
For I am not by nature strong, 
And would have yielded to the wrong, 
But that thy prayers forbade me. 


ITHOUT my prayers, my puny strength 
Could nothing good avail me; 
Nor could I overcome the ills 
That constantly assail me. 
If thou shouldst cease for me to pray, 
My soul would know its darkest day; 
My faith in man would fail me. 


KNOW not where my path will lead, 
Nor yet how far its end be; 
Nor care I what the future brings, 
If butethy prayers attend me. 
However great the task may be 
I know I'll gain the victory 
If thou my prayers will lend me. 








Lake Charles, La., a city of 15,000 
inhabitants, has voted a bond issue 
of $200,000,—$150,000 of which is to 
be used in building and equiping three 
brick schools for Colored people. Play- 
grounds and industrial training will 
be features of these new institutions. 


The Legislature of South Carolina 
has voted a sum of $100,000 to be 
used for a memorial for Colored sol- 
ders, and a like sum for white sol- 
diers. 


The Salvation Army of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has opened a welfare cen- 
ter in that city for the returned Col- 
ored soldiers. Adj. James N. Rob- 
erts, a Colored Salvation Army work- 
er, will be in charge. 


As we go to press, citizens of Be- 
loit, Wis., are working hard to put 
a Colored alderman in office in their 
city. 


To Sergeant Henry Johnson, the 
hero of the old 15th New York is ac- 
credited the shortest and most forci- 
ble speech ever made to the New York 
Legislature. Mr. Johnson said: “I do 
not know what to say to you gentle- 
men. You know we went over there 
and did our bit. Only a few of us 
came back. Now, what are you going 
to do for us?” 

The Elks will hold their session in 
Atlantic City this year in August, at 
which time they will elect a new 
Grand Exalted Ruler to take the place 
of Armond Scott of Washington, D. 
C., who will retire. The four candid- 
ates on the horizon to succeed Mr. 
Scott, are Attys. Thomas Fleming, 
Cleveland; W. H. Stanton, Pittsburgh; 
George McMechan, Baltimore; and 
William M. Morris, Minneapolis. 

Dr. Leroy Bundy, the Colored den- 
tist, accused of inciting the East St. 
Louis riots in 1917, has been given a 
life sentence, 


One of the most promising move- 
ments to improve relations between 
white and Colored persons in the 
South seems to be the “Community 
Congress” plan, put under way in 
Bolivar County, Mississippi. The fea- 
ture of this plan is a committee or- 
ganization including prominent white 
business men and agriculturists, and 
prominent Colored men in each coun- 
ty. Committees are chosen from the 
main body to consider special sub- 
jects—for example, there is a commit- 
tee on labor supply. This type of or- 
ganization is interesting in emphasiz- 
ing the common interest of the races 
in community development, and in pro- 
viding contact between racial leaders 
in ways designed to promote harmony, 
prosperity and good will. 


George D. Lipscoreb, a Colored stu- 
dent of the Northwestern University, 
was chosen to represent the school in 
the Northern Oratorical league contest 
to be held May 2nd at the Northwest- 
ern University. Recently he won the 
Kirk Oratorical contest against five 
white competitors. He will have com- 
petitors from the Universities of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illionis and Oberlin College. 


Dr. Charles E. Bently of Chicago 
has been chosen by the National War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. as 
lecturer to accompany certain health 
exhibits to be sent to the army in 
France. Dr. Bently is Colored and 
the only dentist chosen for this work. 


The Knights of Pythias are planning 
a most elaborate program for the Li- 
ennial Grand Lodge Encampment in 
August in Atlantic City, N. J. Gen- 
eral Robert R. Jackson, commanding 
officer of the military division, states 
that at least 10,000 members of the 
lodge will attend. 


R. H. Leavell, of Mississippi, one of 
the investigators on Negro migration, 
believes that illiteracy among the 
whites is the cause of much of the 
lawlessness in the South. He claims 
in his report on conditions in Missis- 
sippi that in communities where the 
white male residents are fairly well 
educated these is harmony, and where 
the male illiteracy is greatest crimes 
of all kinds, especially against the Ne- 
gro are numerous. 


The St. Regis Indians of Northern 
New York celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of John Stewart’s 
first visit to the Wyandotte settlement 
by raising $5,100.00 for the Methodist 
World Fund. John Stewart was the 
first Colored missionary in America. 
He began his work among the St. Re- 
gis Indians in 1819 anddied in 1821. 
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By Howard A. Phelps 








GEORGE DEWEY LIPSCOMB 


yy Coseraereen University of Evanston, IIli- 
nois, has a Colored student who has eliminated 
twelve candidates in the University for the honor of 
representing the school in the Northwestern Oratori- 
cal Contest—an oratorical league comprising a con- 
testant from the Universities of Chicago, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Oberlin, and Northwest- 
ern. He is George Dewey Lipscomb of Freeport, 
Ill., a sophomore in the University. Born in Free- 
port in 1898, Mr. Lipscomb finished the public 
schools of that city in 1917. While in high school 
he made the debating team for the years of 1916 and 
1917 being the captain of the team in the latter year. 
He also won the championship of Northern Illinois in 
the same year by his proficiency in extemporaneous 
speaking. . 

The league contest will be held in Evanston in 
May. Mr. Lipscomb has felt his subject deeply and 
has handled it with originality. His subject, “The 
Negro’s Future,” so he says, was his choice because 
the white man so misunderstood and was so ignor- 
ant about the aspirations and accomplishments of 
the race that he was fired to enlighten somebody 
about his own. 


Besides his oratorical attainments, Mr. Lipscomb 
has written many dialect and language poems which 
will be released in volume form shortly. 


THE 


ligible part. I personally know that a large share of 
the few plays featuring Negroes and produced by 
Colored people, have been made without a scenario. 


Fancy it! An interesting theme, is, after all, only 
a careful regard to a mass of detail concerning some 
particular something with an intense human appeal. 
Without detail there would be no art, and the very 
irony of attempting to produce a photo-play without 
a scenario is foolish. Such an attempt is doomed to 
get no where as motion pictures go, before it is 
even started. 


It is a common thing to see a poster advertising 
an interesting photoplay where the same has been 
“adapted” from a novel of the same name, or at the 
worst, a magazine story. In view, therefore, of the 
fact that the race has written only a small number 
of novels as well as magazine stories, among many 
things, this will help explain the fewness of Negro 
photo-plays. 

It is argued that the Negro is appealing in the 
drama and the patronage accorded the players of the 
Quality Amusement Company, is a criterion of this 
appreciation. Granted that the people of New York, 
Washington, and Chicago have given great en- 
couragement to the race in their patronage of these 
players. But has the public at large done so? True, 
if these players did not appear in a series of the 
kind of plays they have, there would positively be 





ALDERMAN LOUIS B. ANDERSON 


MONSTER campaign meeting at the Eighth 

Regiment Armory in Chicago, Ill., held Friday, 
March 28th, capped any climax yet staged by the 
Colored people of Chicago in the interest of a race 
alderman and a mayor. Primarily the meeting con- 
vened to clench sentiment and assure the republican 
candidates of the race’s vote. The pandemonium 
that arose on the mere mention of William Hale 
Thompson’s name bespoke the appreciation of our 
people for the big-bodied and big-hearted Mayor 
of Chicago. 

In fact, the race candidate, Louis B. Anderson, 
for re-election as alderman, received very little at- 
tention. The neglect was not oversight but only 
the will of the party organization. Anderson’s elec- 
tion was assured; all that was necessary was the 
mere legal formality of voting. William Hale 


(Continued on page 14.) 


NEGRO AND THE PHOTO-PLAY 


nothing for them to play in. And yet take a black 
man, appearing as the richest man in the world in 
the “The Lion and the Mouse” for instance, is it sus- 
pected by anybody that Charles Klien had a Negro 
in mind in creating such a character? What I want 
to emphasize is, the Negro nor any other race can 
ever be thoroughly appreciated until he appears in 
plays that deal in some way with Negro life as lived 
by Negroes in that age or period, or day. The fact 
that we can with a degree of success portray all the 
leads in the great plays that we are and have been 
in, the public will never accept us fully until the 
play is written to fit the people who appear and their 
particular condition, for every play has in some 
way a moral or an immoral. 

So I have contended that I will never produce 
a photoplay in which to star Colored people until 


THE VIOLIN 


Consider now what seems almost the crowning 
glory of this little miracle; the stamp of greatness 
is simplicity, yet simplicity of fabric is the outcome 
of the grandest complex labor of invention. We get 
in the tone the sum of all the conditions and activi- 
ties of the instrument, and besides fulfillment of 
the demand for enormous strength and durability 


IMELIGHT 





BISHOP C. T. SHAFFER 


W HEN Bishop C. T. Shaffer passed into the 

Great Beyond, which he so forcibly and beau- 
tifully talked about during his half a century of con- 
nection with the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the race lost one of the most finished religious teach- 
ers of its history. At the time of his death in Lans- 
ing, Michigan, on March 27th, he was Bishop of the 
Third Episcopal District. 

The Bishop was born in Troy, Ohio, in 1847. He 
finished the public schools of that city and pursued 
his higher education at Berean College and the col- 
lege of medicine and surgery at Philadelphia, Pa. 
In 1870 Bishop Payne ordained him as minister of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Bishop Shaffer leaves a widow, a son, three broth- 
ers and three sisters. A minister who had been his 
personal friend for forty years said that he never 
failed to keep his district in harmony; never failed 
to fight for measures that would benefit superannu- 
ated clergymen, and never failed to adapt himself to 
the new trend of religious thought. He served nine- 
teen years in the Bishopric with honor, devotion and 
energy. 

When the cloud of unbelief, doubt and attack 
drifted over the Christian world a few years ago, he 
seemed to have mustered together his powers of 
oratory most fully of the Colored bishops who sought 
to stem that tide. He succeeded. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


I have a story of the same time, for, as I see it, if 
we are able to act a thing in all completeness and 
detail, we should at the same time be able to write 
the play. 

So getting back to the subject, before we expect 
to see ourselves featured on the silver screen as we 
live, hope, act and think today, men and women 
must write original stories of Negro life, and as the 
cost of producing high class photo-plays is high, 
money must be risked in Negro corporations for this 
purpose—some, many will perhaps fail before they 
have got to going right, but from their ashes will 
spring other and better men, some of whom in time 
will master the art in completeness, and detail and 
when so, we will have plays in which our young men 
and women will appear to our credit, as finished 
silent drama artists. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


of construction together with its shape. It is this 
simplicity of construction which has helped to pro- 
cure for the violin, its phenomenal popularity. 

This instrument has a variety of prices which 
makes it possible for the poor as well as the rich 
to obtain this crude and frail handiwork of man, 
the Violin. 
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UST outside of the “loop” in 

Chicago, Illinois, a firm has im- 

bedded in its walls a_ brass 

plate which marks the site of 
the city’s first inhabitant. Were the 
two hundred thousand dollar building 
to sink to its foundation and trees 
of an ancient age profusely inserted 
we would be living in part in the age 
of Jean Baptiste De Saible, a former 
free San Domingo native who took 
up his abode upon the above site be- 
fore any other human being dreamed 
that the foot of Lake Michigan and 
the mouth of the Chicago River pre- 
sented a suitable location for human 
beings to while away their time in. 
This pioneer Chicagoan was a Ne- 
gro of distinct racial features and 
when he fished and hunted through- 
out what comprises the “loop” to- 
day, he was laying the foundation for 
the fifth city of the world. 

Before the civil war ended a few 
Colored men had strayed to Chicago, 
some had come as free Colored people 
hiring themselves out as household 
servants and coachmen. Others had 
filtered through the slave holder’s net 
along the Mason and Dixon line, due 
mainly to the generosity and assis- 
tance of the Friends who so cleverly 
manipulated the “under ground rail- 
road.” It was the beginning of the 
migration of the Negro into north- 
ern Illinois. 

When the destructive fire of 1872 
swept Chicago almost to its founda- 
tion a few hundred Colored people 
lived within a stone’s throw of the 
present “loop.” They were tied down 
to household duties as a rule with a 
few barbers making a decent living 
in that trade. 

When the “World’s Fair” convened 
in Chicago the Negro had begun to 
make himself felt in the city. The 
heavy migration in the middle of the 
eighties poured ten or fifteen thou- 
sand Colored people into Chicago aug- 
menting the Negro population to be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five thou- 
sand. At the time the great boom 
period seized Chicago news of the 
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great possibilities of the city went 
broad cast. In the neighboring cities 
of Indianapolis, Indiana; St. Louis, 
Missouri; and Louisville, Kentucky, a 
re-migration poured into Chicago and 
even from distant New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, Colored people flocked to take 
advantage of what Chicago held. out 
to them. The line of migration can 
be traced to the districts extending 
to a distance of four hundred miles 
east of the Mississippi river and about 
two hundred miles to the west of that 
river, 

In 1912 the census placed the Col- 
ored population of Chicago at seven- 
ty thousand. Chicago has been for 
generations a city that needed many 
rough laborers and factory employees 
and in unlimited number since the 
world war dammed up Chicago’s end- 
less supply of foreign labor. With 
great war contracts taxing the capac- 
ity of the plants engaged in making 
war supplies, a new source of common 
labor was necessary to replenish the 
market. Hundreds of labor agents 
swarmed into the South in search of 
Colored laborers; Colored newspapers 
joined in the labor creating propagan- 
da; those of the Colored people who 
came first wrote back to friends and 
relatives about the high wages and 
lack of race hatred and discrimination 
in Chicago. 

These forces soon developed a stream 
of migration that carried the Colored 
population of the city well over the 
ene hundred thousand mark. Today 
with a lull in the migration the race’s 
population is in the neighborhood of 
one hundred and twenty thousand. 


From out of its shell of household 
servants in the early days the race 
has moved with much rapidity. The 
city at the present time furnishes 
Colored men for a hundred different 
callings. Of these the men have fall- 
en into the barber trade and express- 
ing business in larger numbers while 
the women lean mainly to hair dress- 
ing. In the professions such as act- 
ing, the ministry, law, and medicine 
there is a total of more than five hun- 


dred. This number grows in size 
monthly as professional men are leav- 
ing the South on the trail of their 
clients and patients who have settled 
in Chicago. Some professional people 
report that the southerners make life 
uneasy for them because the South 
imagines much of the discontent grow- 
ing up in that section can be traced 
to the professional element of the 
race. Professional people are coming 
in large numbers whatever the cause. 
Colored physicians have at their com- 
mand about ninety per cent of the 
race’s trade. A poll of the profes- 
sional men about the three busiest 
corners in the Colored district, 31st 
and State streets, 35th and State 
streets, and 47th and State streets, 
shows that white physicians and law- 
yers have forsaken those corners. 


The Colored churches of Chicago 
are a great credit to the race. It is 
one institution that shows the Negro 
in the light concerning which he does 
not have to make excuses. The for- 
mer residence district of the respecta- 
ble among Colored people has left its 
faint outline by the present site of 
churches. Ten churches still line Dear- 
born street between 26th street and 
39th street. One church, Olivet Bap- 
tist, 
thousand. A few years ago Chicago’s 
best spoke proudly of Dearborn street 
as their residential selection. Today 
they turn up their noses at the men- 
tion of the street. They are ashamed 
of it because of the decay that land- 
lords have permitted to set in and be- 
cause of the inroads of fast life into 
that district. 


There are several institutions of 
mercy managed by Colored people of 
Chicago. The Lake Park Hospital, 
located at 4147 Lake Park avenue, is 
one of the select institutions of its 
kind in the Middle West. It enjoys 
a lucrative patronage, well taken care 
of by efficient physicians, all of whom 
are Colored. When the doors of the 
institution opened on December 10, 
1918, for the admission of patients 
the directors of the hospital found that 
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claims a membership of eight. 


oe 


an adjacent property owner, a white 
man, had begun proceedings against 
them, basing his suit upon the theory 
that the so-called “Frontage Consent” 
had not been obtained by the new own- 
ers of the property to operate such 
an institution. While fighting legal 
opposition the doors were closed tem- 
porarily until February 28th, when the 
doors were reopened. To complete 
the remodeling and equipping the as- 
sociation and managers have launched 
a campaign to raise $15,000. A full 
corps of officers, physicians, internes; 
a dispensary, radiographic department 
and a well-equipped laboratory, as 
well as a training school for nurses 
constitutes some of the features of 
this deserving institution. 

Provident Hospital was the first Col- 
ored Hospital to come into being in 
Chicago. It is located at 36th and 
Dearborn streets, in the heart of the 
Colored district. It has on its staff 
some of the most efficient physicians 
of the race. In connection with its 
free dispensary is a department for the 
training of nurses. Many graduates 
have enrolled in and completed this 
this course and have gone forth to 
many sections of the country to dis- 
charge their duties. Praise of the 
most enviable nature comes from all 
who employ these nurses. 


The Amanda Smith Home for Girls 
cares for homeless girls. It is located 
in Harvey, Illinois, has four matrons 
and forty girls. The Old Soldiers’ 
Widows’ Rest, 3258 Forest avenue, 
was founded by Mrs. Jane Ridley, now 
deceased, and is at present under the 
supervision of her daughter, Mrs. 
Jones. This place offers a home for 
the widows of Civil War veterans. In 
the Phyllis Wheatley Home at 3256 
Rhodes avenue, girls who come to the 
city and find themselves without 
funds, or job, can receive much 
valuable assistance and a temporary 
home. The Young Women’s Christian 





Association has a home on Indiana 
avenue, although they have not been 
so fortunate as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which has its 
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own $175,000 building on Wabash 


avenue. The Y. M. C. A. has two 
thousand members, 102 dormitory 
rooms, a swimming pool, reading 


room, recreation rooms, and gymna- 
sium. It is a well-managed and 
splendidly kept institution and has 
fulfilled all the good its initiators 
prophesied for it. The Urban League 
on Conditions Among Colored Peo- 
ple has done a monumental work in 
alleviating the hardships encountered 
by the poor immigrant in finding work 
and proper housing facilities. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People enjoys a large 
local chapter. Many minor helpful 
institutions are struggling to do their 
share of uplift work. I am sorry I 
cannot speak of their work separately, 
but such detail work would require 
more space than such an article as 
this aims to cover. 

That side of Negro life in Chicago 
most surrounded with darkness is the 
struggle for decent places in which 
to live. There are thirty real estate 
offices operating in the heart of the 
Negro district. Colored people can 
rent and buy property in almost any 
location on the south side if they are 
willing to pay the price. Here lies 
the trouble. Apartments with modern 
improvements which white people va- 
cate usually advance in price about 
380 per cent when Colored people be- 
come tenants. Meaner still is the 
method of guarantee indulged in by 
the most unscrupulous of the real es- 
tate agents. The agent guarantees 
the owner a certain amount of rental 
for the year. The agent gambles on 
getting his money out of the tenants. 
He proceeds with his bleeding process. 
He raises the rent 25 to 30 per cent, 





Provident Hospital, Oldest Colored Hos- 
pital in Chicago. 


discharges all except the most neces- 
sary janitor service and gets what 
he set out to get with a nice big lump 
on the side. The tenants have to re- 
sort to the “doubling-up” process,— 
keeping of roomers, sleeping in their 
dining rooms and doing many other 
things that are not exactly to their lik- 
ing, but must be done to live in respec- 
table homes. 

In politics the Negro has felt the 
freedom of the North most broadly. 
He has sent thirteen as Representa- 
tives to the State Legislature since 
1876; he has had three Aldermen from 
his own race; he has his eye on a Con- 
gressman. It has been in the politi- 
cal field that many abuses have been 
nursed. Gambling, vice, poor street 
cleaning and “buffet flats” are few of 
the undesirable conditions that throt- 
tle ambition and hold the most con- 
spicuous part of the Colored districts 
up as the “‘model” Negro section. The 
campaigns for Aldermen are always 
bitter in the extreme and the rock- 


.{ race literature and periodicals. 


bound Republican leanings of the Col- 
ored voters in the Second Ward—the 
heart of the Colored population in 
Chicago—has made the ward famous 
throughout the country. The race 
leaders in politics have read the field 
wrongly. They imagine that to re- 
tain their political preferment they 
must forsake the race, turn themselves 
over, body and soul, to the white po- 
litical bosses in order to retain their 
prominence. The ward is Republican 
about 90 per cent, and should so con- 
duct its affairs with that figure in 
mind; 90 per cent office-holding and 
high-grade police protection and re- 
spect and the establishment of a more 
decent and elevated race life. 


In the grade school life of the city 
there is no segregation or discrimina- 
tion on account of color. There are 
forty Colored teachers in the city. 
Many of the Colored people contend 
that their children would progress 
more rapidly with teachers of their 
own race, who naturally know the ap- 
titudes, the home restrictions, and can 
sympathize with the backward more 
fully than the white teachers can. 
They claim also that Colored people 
should be the teachers at Wendell 
Phillips High School, which seems to 
be the only source of friction in the 
school world. Time after time ru- 
mors have come from that school 
about segregation and undemocratic 
spirit. 

The Negro has accomplished quite 
a bit in the business world. The Jesse 
Binga Bank at 36th place and State 
street, is the oldest Colored bank. The 
Hayes Book Store, at 3640 State 
street, stands as a barometer of the 
new drift of the Negro’s mind. Start- 
ing in a very mediocre and insignifi- 
cant quarter eight years ago, Mr. A. 
D. Hayes took a plunge in the dark. 
He felt that a book store catering to 
his people could stand on its own feet. 
At the end of eight years the store is 
the clearing house in Chicago for all 
The 
owner says that the race is reading 
more today than ever before. 


The Miles M. Webb Studio, at 3519 
State street, may be considered as the 
most representative of the race stu- 
dios. Mr. Webb has been in business 
at that location for nine years and 
working at the business for thirty 
years. He conducts a school in con- 
junction with the studio, issuing a di- 
ploma to those completing the pro- 
fessional course. 


The Eighth Reiment Armory at 35th 
street and Forest avenue is a monu- 
ment to the sacrifice and persistency 
of the military lovers of the race. It 
was erected while Colonel Denison was 
in charge of the regiment. It is often 
used for large gatherings, as it has a 
seating capacity of about eight thou- 
sand. 

A garment manufacturer is Mr. P. 
W. Chavers, formerly of Columbus, 
Ohio, who is the owner of the Chavers 
Cut-to-Measure House, at 534 East 
43rd street, where he has been lo- 
cated for a year and a half. He manu- 
factures tailored suits for men and 
women and ladies’ house and street 
dresses. He originated the bungalow 
apron, which caused so much commo- 
tion in the apron market ten years 
ago. He sells to The Marshall Field, 
The Boston, and The Fair department 
stores. When his plant is working at 
its maximum he employes twenty 
girls. 


The largest manufacturing institu- 
tion owned by Colored people in the 
city is the Overton-Hygienic Manufac- 
turing Company at 5200-02-04 Wa- 
bash avenue. The president, Mr. An- 
thony Overton, manufactures toilet 
preparations. He is popularly known 
as the “High-Brown Man.” His High- 
Brown face powder is known in three 
continents—almost as familiarly in 
Egypt, Liberia and Japan as on State 
street. He has from thirty-five to 
forty-five employees on his weekly 
payroll; all of his employees, from 
the chemist and printer down to the 
porter, are Colored men and women. 
The diversity of his concern may be 
imagined by naming a few of the 
products he manufactures: face pow- 
der, perfumes, shoe polish, baking 
powder, flavoring extracts, hair prep- 
arations and toilet water. The enu- 
meration would extend beyond a hun- 
dred products. 

In the real estate world the firm of 
Anderson & Terrell at 3539 State 
street occupies a commanding position. 
The firm is ten years old and has com- 
pleted some of the biggest deals in real 
estate by Colored agents. The Jor- 
dan building, the largest commercial 
building yet constructed by Colored 
men, stands as a monument to their 
building ingenuity. A few years ago 
when Colored people were casting 
about for a summer resort it was An 
derson & Terrell who first conceived 
the idea and put in motion machinery 
for the present resort at Idlewild, 
Michigan. The Sphinx Safe Deposit 
Company is unique in that no other 
real estate concern operates such. An- 
other project that stamps them as a 
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progressive partnership finds expres- 
sion in the fact that the Anderson & 
Terrell firm organized the Pyramid 
Building and Loan Association, an or- 
ganization which makes it possible for 
Negroes to borrow their own money 
for their own benefit. 

The Harrison restaurant at 3509 
State street probably enjoys more 
trade than any other Colored restau- 
rant, although in this line may be 
mentioned several such businesses 
without easily exhausting the field. At 
2002 Lake is an excellent restaurant 
and lunch room owned by Stewart & 
Stewart. 

The musical element of the race 
flock to the Griffin Music House at 
3637 State street, which has sheet mu- 
sic, piano rolls, victrolas, classes in 
music, and violin repairing as part 
of the establishment. All of the latest 
“hits” on the stage and in the draw- 
ing room are greedily sought after at 
the counters of the Griffin Music 
House. There is always a full line of 
the most popular music, in the rolls 
as well as in sheet form. The Grif- 
fin Music House was the first to pub- 
lish the latest popular song, “When 
Our Brown Skin Soldier Boys Come 
Home From War.” White publishers 
desired that the words “Brown Skin” 
be left out of the wording in order 
that white music lovers could exploit 
the seng as well as Colored people. 

The Colonial Barber Sohp at 3449 
State street owned by Wm. A. Buck- 
ner, the former White Sox trainer, is 
the best in the city. Mr. Buckner em- 
ploys fourteen barbers on his day and 
night force, has eight chairs, three 

(Continued on next page.) 
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CAN YOU WRITE AN INTERESTING STORY? 
If you can, send it to us and we will pay you for it 
on publication. 
THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE COMPANY 
5202 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? = 
OUR PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS : 


use some of these: 
LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 


HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 


DIANANIS—Something new and original. 
LE | REFLE The true odor of a clover blossom. 
VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 
we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 
MADE BY 


The Overton -Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
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manicurists, three porters and a cash- 
There is a bath and a cigar stand 
in connection. 

The most popular author of the city 


| is Oscar Micheaux, the author of “The 


Homesteader.”’ He supervised the mo- 
tion picture production of that name 
and manages the Micheaux Book and 
Film Company at 8 South Dearborn 
When the play “The Home- 


| Eighth Regiment Armory the “know- 


| which is the Charles L. 


alls” predicted it had run its course 
in Chicago. Quite to the contrary, it 
has filled fourteen other engagements 
on the South Side and the show houses 
are clamoring for its return. This is 
by far the best motion picture yet 
written, acted and staged by a Colored 
man. It deserves all the loyal sup- 
port the race has given it. 

The Chicago Defender at 3159 
State street is not the oldest, but has 
the largest circulation of any Colored 
paper in Chicago. The newspaper 
business in Chicago is being worked 
overtime. There are entirely too many 
papers existing, most of which are tied 
down by politicians. 

The big demand for Colored chauf- 
feurs has created several automobile 
schools, the most representative of 
Reese Auto- 


| mobile School at 12 East 36th street. 


Among the students are Colored and 
white men. 


There are several chains of bakeries 
on the South Side. One of the largest 


| is the Wallace Company, with a store 


at 3600 State street, which has been 
incorporated for fifteen years. 

The Idlewild Hotel at the corner of 
33rd street and Wabash avenue, is a 
spacious building which Mr. Beaure- 
gard F. Moseley, the manager, has 


| converted into one of the finest of its 
| kind in the West. 


Mrs. Johnson of 3437 State street, 
is one of the race’s florists. She pre- 
pares floral designs for funerals, pri- 
vate parties and individual trade. 

The Style Shop at 3636 State street 
is owned by Mme. Mayme Clinkscale. 
She employes six milliners and has a 
most select stock from which to choose. 

In the cigar business are the Turn- 
ley Bros., cigar manufacturers, at 3735 
State street. There are six cigar- 
makers in the employ of the Turnley 
Bros. 


The undertaking business has many 


‘old and highly respectable people in 


the field. One firm has been in one 
location for 20 years. The R. W. 
Green undertaking establish has a 
good business and enjoys a reputation 


for fair dealing. His chapel is at 3844 
State street, and has rare accommo- 
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dations. His hearses 
Pierce-Arrow type. 

The Ernest Williamson undertaking 
establishment is also large and up to 
date. 

Mr. Edward Felix of 3002 Dearborn 
street conducts a clean, well-stock gro- 
cery store. 

All of the haberdasheries, variety 
stores, fruit stores, furniture stores, 
laundries, dye shops, dry goods stores, 
and fur houses are controlled by the 
opposite race. Colored capital has 
complained of being without an outlet; 
still all of those industries are with- 
out race representation. 

None of the transportation lines 
employ Colored men as conductors, 
motormen or guards. This creates a 
situation that makes one question 
strongly the fairness of the controllers 
of the elevated and surface lines. The 
common excuse of such concerns usu- 
ally turns on the assertion that there 
would be trouble between the riding 
public and the Colored employees. 
Such a statement can be refuted by 
citing the employment of thirty Col- 
ored men as motormen in Detroit, 
Michigan. No trouble has occurred be- 
cause of this move on the part of the 
transportation managers of that town. 


As our parting word the race in Chi- 
cago has more than its share of rep- 
resentatives in the professions, real 
estate, millinery and beauty parlors. 
The benevolent institutions are credit- 
able. The restaurants, barber shops, 
undertaking establishments are repre- 
sentative. In business of the bigger 
order the race has fallen down. The 
lack of even half-hearted endeavor in 
those fields encloses the race’s move- 
ment upward in a very narrow space. 
We cannot but feel that this is a crime 
for the stability of the Negro rests 
upon his financial independence. In- 
dependence means the employment of 
race men and women by race business 
men and women. The business world 
seems to be the sphere of life the 
Negro must exploit before we can give 
the signal that the Negro is ready to 
run the race of life with other races 
without being handicapped. Oppres- 
sion has been squirming at another 
race’s feet for hundreds of years and 
yet his financial status has forced the 
respect of the world. We can end this 
review of the institutions, businesses 
and life of the Negro in Chicago with 
much self-contentment, if the review 
of this big city has unsealed the eyes 
of many, regardless of where they live, 
who contend that the race has no field 
for its capital; if the mention of many 
who have chisled out benevolent and 
uplifting institutions will inspire oth- 
ers to emulate. 
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LOUIS B. ANDERSON— (Continued from page 11.) 


Thompson desired to talk matters over with the race. 
A democrat has as much chance of election in the 


Second Ward as a republican has in Dixie. 
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Mr. Anderson won in the primary after a bitter 
contest against Oscar De Priest, the former alder- 
He has previously served as Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel. 
tain in the Eighth Regiment during the regime of 
Franklin A. 
Kent College of Law of the Windy City, Mr. An- 
derson entered politics during the transition period 
of politics in the Colored section of Chicago. 
transition wiped the republican slate clean of white 
republican candidates for aldermanic honors in the 
Second ward. 


He held a commission as cap- 


Denison. Having graduated at 


The 


Mr. Anderson has the distinction of handling the 
affairs of the Mayor on the floor of the council 
He won the election against the demo- 
cratic candidate with an overwhelming vote. 
marks the beginning of his second term as alderman. 
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A VARIETY OF SPRING FOODS 


By Leona Eldridge Porte: 


An this time of the year the 
markets are so flooded with good 
things that most of us would like to 
buy everything we see. After the long 
winter of heavy foods, meat, canned 
goods, beans and other heat produc- 
ers, we turn joyfully to the offering of 
lighter foods that the Spring affords. 
Perhaps you have never thought of 
nuts as a substitute for meat—they 
may be cooked and furnish a good deal 
of fat. They are used in almost the 
same manner as any chopped meat 
would be used. It is said that spin- 
ach is one of the best foods with which 
to dispel that languid feeling that 
comes in the Spring, — commonly 
known as “Spring fever.” One of the 
simplest methods of preparing spinach 
is given below: 


Spinach With Bacon 

Wash thoroughly one peck of spin- 
ach, and throw it into boiling water 
to cook for twenty minutes. Take it 
from the fire, drain in a collander, and 
chop very fine. Return it to a dry 
saucepan, add one-half a cupful of 
cream and a very little melted butter, 
one-half a grated nutmeg, salt and 
pepper and beat very ‘light with an 
egg-spoon. Reheat and serve in a 
mound garnished with thin slices of 
hard boiled egg. Fry some very thin 
strips of breakfast bacon and lay 
these around the spinach, pouring a 
bit of the bacon grease over the whole 
to add flavor. 

Doughnuts 

Cream together three tablespoon- 
fuls butter, and one cup of sugar; add 
a cup of milk; three and one-half 
cups of flour sifted with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and six teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Mix thoroughly; roll 
out one-half an inch thick on a well 
floured board, cut out and fry in deep 
hot fat. The fat should be hot enough 
to brown a piece of bread in sixty 
seconds. When done drain on a piece 
of wax paper and sprinkle lightly in 
powdered sugar. 

Floating Island 

Put one quart of milk into a double 
boiler. ‘Beat the whites of three eggs 
until dry; put a teaspoonful in at a 
time, cover and boil for five minutes. 
Remove with a skimmer. When all 
are boiled, place in a shallow dish. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs, one-half a 
cupful of sugar, one-half a teaspoonful 
of salt and a half teaspoonful of vanilla 
flavoring together; add the boiling 
milk, and remove from the fire at once. 
Pour around the whites of the eggs. 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 


Pare and cut lengthwise four sweet 
potatoes and arrange in a shallow bak- 
ing dish. Lay three sections of or- 
ange, free from membrane, on each 
slice of potato. Pour one-half cup of 
maple syrup over the whole and bake 
in a moderate oven, basting frequent- 
ly until the sirup is almost all absorb- 


ed by the potato. Serve in the’ same 
dish. 





Vegetable Roast 


Cook vermicelli in boiling water 
until taender. To one cupful of the 
cooked vermicelli add three small on-; 
ions that have been cooked in three 
tablespoonfuls of dripping. Add one 
egg, well beaten, and mix in one cup 
of bread crumbs, one chopped walnut 
and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley 
and a half teaspoonful of sage or oth- 
er poultry seasoning. Make all the 
ingredients into a loaf and bake one 
hour in a moderate oven, basting fre- 
quently with the drippings. Serve 
with a sauce made as follows: Melt 
two teaspoonfuls butter, add one slic- 
ed onion and cook well until brown; 
add three tablespoonfuls of rye flour, 
one-fourth teaspoonful salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful pepper and stir un- 
til browned. Then add one cup boil- 
ing water to which one teaspoon of 
vegetable extract has been added. 

Baked Egg Plant 

Boil an egg plant twenty to thirty 
minutes or until tender. Cut in pieces- 
remove the skin and mash the pulp. 
To the pulp add one cup chopped wal- 
nuts, two tablespoons bread crumbs, 
two eggs well beaten and salt and pep- 
per to taste. Mix thoroughly, put in 
greased baking dish, cover with one- 
half cup bread crumbs mixed with two 
tablespoons butter and bake until 
brown. 

Ham Puffs 

Mix together one cupful of cold 
mashed potato, one: cupful of sour 
cream and two eggs. Beat thoroughly. 
Add one cupful of flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda and one-half tea- 
spoonful salt. Drop spoonfuls on a 
hot griddle and bake on both sides. 
Spread chopped ham between the 
cakes to form sandwiches. Serve hot 
with tomato sauce. 

Norfolk Sandwiches 

Arrange. tender lettuce leaves on 
very think slices of buttered brown 
bread. Spread the lettuce with chop- 
ped peanuts and season with salt and 
a few drops of lemon juice. Cover 
with another slice of brown bread and 
garnish the top with hearts of lettuce. 


THE NEGRO IS READING, (Continued from page 3) 


Regardless of which of these 
classes you yourself are in, you are 
in a commendable class. As the old 
aphorist said, “Reading makes a 
full man.” Information however 
inaccurate, equips a man to fight 
life’s battles more easily, more fully, 
more successfully. Life should be 


considered a ladder and each day © 


should mark an ascent. We often 
question why so many men and wo- 
men push ahead so rapidly in world- 
ly affairs; why a certain lady be- 
haves so beautifully, feels so at home 
in any society; why she seems so 
well informed on what is happening 
in this world, why she discharges 


(Continued on page 16) 
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“HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


Bee ode ede odo nge oe ge age ode agente fe age tere 


: PEESESS TSO O EEE 
+ Service shows itself in 


ducts, but—remember a 
x use and we all purchase 


painted biscuit may 
% things to use them. You look more tempting 
: could never even guess than a real biscuit— 
& the quality of Hygienic however, you would 


Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have 2 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


‘never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 


Sede epee Me ofe oe oho oe of fe oe ole oleoge age ole ogo ode 





We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 


that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


PSS S SESE D 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what | am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 


Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 


Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold, 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


FOR BUSY FINGERS 


By Lucile Browning 
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With metal holder. 
Same comb, small size... .75 





THE BEST COMB - 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 
3 
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$1.25 





A heavy 
metal 


Puller, 


Handsomely 


finished. 


Unusual 
value. 


Price -......$1.00 


Winona Hair 
Emporium 


5011 S. Wa 
bash Ave. 


Chicago, IL 


& 
+ 
+ 
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“NEGRO RE-ENTERS POLITICS” 


by Howard A. Phelps in JUNE 





ISSUE 








LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 
















No. 120. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 


7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 


with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet I'n- 
ed display box as illustrate? 
attractive low price, $8.50 
each. 


Sent by ma'l or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 


for a Birthday or Xmas 
Present, 


- 
= 


$e le ole ste 08 
he oe eke fe ale ete ote 


No. 1075— 

Lades’ Convertable’ Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $6.50 each. 





No. 1075. 


If on receipt} has found the better way. 


OW that Peace is with us once 

more and Spring too, we feel as 
though we could afford to lay aside 
our knitting needles and bring out the 
little crochet hook, and embroidery 
needle. You can crochet Cluny lace 
on the street cars to your hearts con- 
tent without feeling any pricks of 
conscience. One of the prettiest and 
most elaborate table covers is shown 
here, the center is white linen of rath- 
er a heavy quality and the wide lace 
edge is crocheted with a rather coarse 
white linen thread. On the whole it 
makes a beautiful and good wearing 
table cover for general use, it will 
wash well being pure white it can 
even be boiled occasionally. Equally 


are weRieh 


er eee 





as pretty would be the same design 
made up in brown or a dark ecru. 

The table runner shown is of a 
heavy quality brown linen and the 
lace edge is done in brown thread to 
match. The word “Tennessee” is em- 
broidered in a rich, golden brown silk. 
The stems and calyces are embroider- 
ed in a dull, grayish brown silk, shad- 
ed, of course, to look as natural as 
possible and real cotton is used to 
stuff the bursting pods. The effect is 
a perfectly ripe cotton boll all ready 
to pick. 

One of our readers has sent us a 
rather unique edging (shown in the 
insert); the directions for making it 
are given -here. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING LACE EDGING 


Designed by Mrs. Ellen Gindratt 


Chain 28. 

First Row—1 de. ch 3, 1 de in Sth st from back, ch 5, sk 4, 3 sl] st, ch 5, 1 de ch 3, 
1 de, ch 3, 1 de turn. 

Second Row—Same ch 8 in Sch below ch, 6 in next, ch 5 below (always the same, start 
and end of the small rows). 

Third Row—® de in 6 ch (center from below) 

Fourth Row—7 de, ch 3 over 9 de. 

Fifth Row—3 sl st, ch 5. over 1 de, after last de ch 9 forming loop for small point, 
turn 

Sixth Row—Same as 4th row 9 de in loop fasten, turn, 

Seventh Row—ch 11 in middle of loop, ch 11 fasten on end. 

Eighth Row—in 11 ch 16 de, 2 sc, 1 sl st in 2nd ch 1 sl st 2 se, 6 de, ch 9, turn fasten 
in 6 de of last loop, work 1 sl st, 1 sc, 15 sc, 1 sl st over this chain, 10 de in ch just left 


fasten, turn 
Ninth Row—ch 3, 
times over point. 


THAT BOMBING CRUSADE 


lation as there is anywhere. The 
race has been loyal to the city ad- 
ministration 100 per cent, and must 
be freed from this high-handed van- 
dalism and intimidation. If the city 
refuses to organize its police force 
to eliminate bomb-throwers, the race 


THE NEGRO IS READING 


her domestic duties with such ease 
and ability. Our answer is that she 
She has 


you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you} been drinking at the fountain of lit- 


are mot Fradis 


refund your money. 


satvstied, return to us ai our expense, and we will cheerfully 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


5207 S. STATE ST. 





DEPT. 412. 


erature, As one appreciative reader 
informs us, “The Half-Century 
Magazine is the freshet in the liter- 
ary life «f the race.” 

We spare no ‘time or money in 


3 de, with 2 ch between each in 4th de ch 3, 


1 sl st, sk 3, repeat 6 


(Continued from page 3) 


must take steps to protect iself. The 
city should not be negligent in this 
matter, for immunity to such out- 
lawry in the Colored districts will 
only give violations unlimited free- 
dom, which will in time spread to 
other districts. 


(Continued from page 15) 


satiating the public’s appetite for the 
best that can be said or written about 
the Negro. 

We will appreciate a $1.00 yearly 
subscription from every Colored 
person who can read. We want a 
hundred thousand monthly circula- 
tion. Get behind us and help push 
with your paid-up subscription. 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readeers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 








be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





ABOUT YOUNG MEN OF 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 27, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine: 


I often wondered why it was that 
young Colored men and women with 
university educations so seldom con- 
tributed anything towards helping the 
under-fellow. The article by Alexan- 
der L. Jackson of the Chicago “Y” 
should lead more of the intelligent 
young men to contribute a small por- 
tion of their training to the public. 
It was an article that interested me 
100 per cent more than I had ever 
been interested before in Y. M. C. A.s. 
I had no idea of the complexity of the 
institution or of the training neces- 
sary to be an efficient Y. M. C. A. 
worker, or of the great benefit to 
young men. 


An admirer for two years, 
Joseph Garnes, 


ABOUT BIG-HEARTED CHICAGO 
Chicago, IIl., March 25, 1919. 
Dear Editors: 


Your editorial about “Big-Hearted 
Chicago” struck a responsive chord 
from at least one big white paper. I 
am a member of the art staff of the 
Chicago Daily News and am in a po- 
sition to know whereof I speak when 
I say that the Chicago Daily News ap- 
preciates your open-heartedness. We 
detest the deal your people get from 
southerners. It is enough for you to 
question all white men, but when you 
write so freely and spontaneously 
about “some white men who are not 
black-hearted when dealing with the 
Negro,”’ we feel that the gulf between 
the races will yet be spanned as your 
hearts are open to reason. 


A White Admirer. 


COMBING THE COUNTRY FOR A 
LEADER 

Washington, D. C., March 15, 1919. 

Half-Century Magazine. 

Gentlemen :—The signs of the time 
point to new things. We are desirous 
of moving out of the little mold we 
have wallowed in from the beginning 
of time. We are seeking a “leader to 
lead leaders.” We want a man who 
knows the race thoroughly, who is 
whole-heartedly for the race, who 
knows to what heights the race is 
striving. The presidential campaign 
is just a short distance away and new 
men must spring to the fore to pro- 
tect and guide the race. If he arises 
in quest of the dollar, I hope he will 
be smothered before he is out of his 
backyard; if he is striking out for the 
black American, the whole race is at 
his back. 

Yours very truly, 
A Teacher in M St. High School. 


JUSTICE FOR THE TWENTY- 
FOURTH INFANTRYMEN 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Dear Editor: 

I visited in the Federal Prison here 
recently and passed a few words with 
one of the former members of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry. He appeared 
cheerful and healthy. Not a bitter 
word did he utter against the coun- 
try. He did intimate, however, that 
most of his fellow-prisoners were there 
because of hasty and prejudiced evi- 
dence. They also say that a just re- 
view of the evidence used in the case 
would free them from their present 
disgrace. 

They asked me to let the country 
know what they thought about their 
imprisonment and are asking you to 
publish this letter for the sake of our 
mistreated fellow men. 

With the best wishes for success, 
1 am, yours very truly, 

Mrs. Ada Warner. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of the Half-Century Magazine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1919. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 


peared Katherine E. Irvin, who, 


having been 


duly sworn according to law, de- 


oses and says that she is the Editor of the Half-Century Magazine and that the follow- 


nz is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper. the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 


{un section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 


hess Managers are: 

Publisher, The Half-Century (Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Managing Edi‘or, 
I. B. W. Cabell, Chicago, Il. 


9 
- 


Katherine 


Inec., Chicago, 


Ill.: Editor, 
Chicago, IIL, 


Katherine FE. 
Business 


Irvin, 


Irvin, Manager, 


‘That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 


corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Katherine E. Irvin, 5200 Wabash 


Wabash Ave. 


Ave.; 
B. W. Cabell, 5746 Wells St.; Orelia L. Gougis, 4506 St. Lawrence Ave.; 


Asenath T. Alexander, 3940 State St.: I 


Eva 0. Lewis, 5200 


38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 


there are none, so state.) 
There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
Treason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Katherine E Irvin, Editor. 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of March, 1919. 


(SEAL) 
Form 3526—Ed. 1916. 


T. Wm. Champion, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires September 20, 1920.) 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 











the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. 


OOF SESE SEESSESSSEFFESESESHESSEOSEOHOSEEEH: 


Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your magazine as promptly as heretofore, please 
be patient and remember that we have not yet recovered from the effects 
Many of the old rail- 


will never return and 


of the war. Many of the post offices are short of help. 
Others 
-Becgause of these things second 


class mail is subject to some delay in delivery. 


way employes have not yet returned from War. 
therefore new people will have to be taught. 
We are making every effort 
to get your magazine to you on time, but in case M is late, don’t assume that 
We thank you, 


your copy is lost. Just make allowances for unforseen delays. 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL also clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful Icoking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 


The 


Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Write for Terms to Agents 
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OUR PLATFORM 


The following paragraphs are taken from a speech delivered 
before the City Club, an organization composed of wealthy 
and influential white men of Chicago. 

“The white man should acquaint himself with the Negro 
by reading the most authoritative and finished of that race’s 
publications. The Half-Century Magazine, in my estimation, 
is the most aggressive, the most up-to-date, yet the most 
American of Negro publications, for it has on its staff some 
of the best thinkers and writers of that race.” 

We consider ourselves fortunate in being appreciated so 
highly by the better class of white people who have the inter- 
est of the Negro at heart. We also admire their frankness 
when they say that the magazine has some of the best think- 
ers of the race on its staff. 

Our magazine goes into 41,000 homes of Colored people in 
every walk of life, and approximately 6,000 of the intelligent 
white people who favor fair play for the black man. There- 
fore— 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT PROGRESS THE 
BLACK RACE IS MAKING—+read of its achievements in the 
Race News Columns of the Half-Century. The success that 
others have made, in spite of obstacles, will give you fresh 
courage. 

ALL THE STARS OF THE HORIZON—BOTH IN THE 
LEGITIMATE PLAYS AND ON THE SCREEN appear in our 
magazine from time to time, and our critic is one of the best. 

NO COLORED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD PUBLISHES 
BETTER FICTION THAN OURS. Our stories are always live, 
full of pep, down-to-date and written by Colored people, about 
Colored people, and for Colored people. 

ALL WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN THE STYLES 
TO SUIT EVERYONE, sensible styles, freakish styles, modest 
styles,—styles to suit every pocketbook, and they are always 
three to six months ahead of everybody else’s styles. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SPORTS YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD TO MISS THE SPLENDID ARTICLES on the dia- 
mond, the gridiron, the gym and the ring by Howard A. 
Phelps—one of the best Sporting Editors of the day. Mr. 
Phelps’ insight into public affairs is also responsible for our 
editorials being quoted more than those of any other journal 
of the race. 

The circulation of this issue of the Half-Century is 47,000 
—a growth of which we are justly proud, but with which we 
are not satisfied. Neither should you be satisfied as long as 
there ere thousands of people both black and white in the 
United States who do not read the Half-Century. There is no 
limit to the service which the Half-Century can render to our 
people through an increased circulation, and you should not be 
content until you have put forth your best effort to have 
others share the benefit and pleasure you derive from reading 
the Half-Centvry. .This .you can easily do by showing the 
magazine to your friends and acquaintances both Colored and 
white with a request that they subscribe cr, better still, show 
your interest by securing their subscriptions, $1.00 a year 
each, and sending it to us. We will also take pleasure in 
sending a sample copy to your friends. Send us their names 
and correct addresses and we will send them a copy of the 
magazine and also a letter stating that it was through your 

courtesy that we secured the name. 

Our offer to boys and girls has opened the doors of success 
to them. Instead of continually begging for money for clothes, 
books, and pleasures, many of them are earning $8.00 to 
$10.00 a week after school and on Saturday selling Half-Cen- 
tury Magazines and taking subscriptions. .For every one dol- 
lar subscription send us, the agent keeps 40 cents and sends us 
money order or stamps for 60 cents. 

FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT TODAY. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the Half- 
Cetntury Magazine. 
Name ....... 


Street Number or R, F. D................. 


Town... . County 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


A Pleasant Compromise 
He: “Suppose a pretty girl were 
to allow you to kiss her either on the 
right cheek or the left, which would 
you choose?” 
Him: “I think I’d compromise and 
kiss right between the two cheeks.” 


Oh Boy! 

At a dance in a strange town, a 
young man and an elderly gentleman 
got into conversation. Presently the 
younger man pointed to a lady across 
the room, who was smiling pleasantly 
in his direction and said: 

“I wonder if that dreadful looking 
woman is actually trying to flirt with 
me?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the elderly 
gentleman, “but I can easily ascertain 
for you. She’s my wife.” 


The Doctor Knew Better 

Pat and Mike were -cleaning the 
fifteenth story windows when Pat 
suddenly lost his balance and fell. 
A doctor came out of the crowd, and 
after looking Pat over said that he 
was dead. Just then Pat opened his 
eyes and said, “It’s mistaken that you 
are. I’m not dead!’ 

“Hush! Pat,” said Mike, “the doctor 
knows better than you!” 


Impossible 

Some Colored men were discussing 
the death of a small boy. 

The cause of the disaster was clear 
enough to one of the men. 

“De po’ chile died f’um eatin’ too 
much watah million,” he exclaimed. 

One of the others looked his doubts. 

“Huh,” he grunted scornfully, “dat 
ain’t no sich thing as too much watah- 
million.” 

“Well, den,” remarked the first, “dar 
wasn’t ernuff boy.” 


And Mother Too 

Sammie: “Father, didn’t you tell me 
the other day that it was wrong to 
strike anyone smaller than yourself? 

Father: “Yes, son, that’s what I 
said.” 

Sammie: “Well, I wish you’d write 
and tell my teacher. I don’t think she 
knows about it.” 


On the Right Track 
Doctor: “I don’t like your heart ac- 
tion, you have had some trouble with 
Angina pectoris.” 
Young Man: “You’re right, doctor, 
only that ain’t her name.” 


THE ROAD TO ARTISTIC SUCCESS 


(Continued from page 9.) 


way to enrich one’s own nature and it 
is the only way to develop a feeling 
for life and beauty. Quoting Shake- 
speare, “The man who has no music 
within his soul is fit for spoils, strata- 
gem and treason,” and if you have no 
artistic sense you are without a pa- 
thetic soul you are a poor co-partner 
in this great world of human achieve- 
ment. 


Since the opening of this institu- 
tion letters from all over the country 
have been received asking for gener- 
al information and the best answer we 
can give is that the day of the “‘slap- 
jack” and “black faced’? comedian has 
passed and now we are making Race 
history that will classify with the his- 
tory of any civilized and progressive 
people. Yet in order to be recognized 
as a success we must contribute. to the 
arts. 

The dramatic possibilities of the 


race are numerous. 


I am of the opinion that the race 
as a whole is better qualified for the 
theatric study than any other known 
race, the sentiment, the soul and the 
finer feelings are more sympathetic. 
Sympathetic vibrations react in po- 
etic and rythmetic movements. Yet 
these possibilities are crude and un- 
polished. 


Many schools teach entirely the 
principles of the profession through 
lectures but the easiest way and the 
most certain way to acquire knowl- 
edge is by practice plus theory. The 
learning of plays and tabliods during 
the class room hours compels the actor 
to be natural and finished. 


The increasing demand for actors 
is the most composite answer why one 
should give acting serious thought and 
study. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE DEADLINE 


YIMA PAINE, having completed Ler 

course in a northern university macrtes 
Don Reynolds, who is considered the very 
best “eatch” in’ New Haven. They live 
happily for four or five years, then Rey- 
nolds begins to act queer. Iie goes off on 
his vacation and stays twice as long as ust- 
al and writes Lydia only at long intervals, 
and finally stops writing altogether. She 
hecomes suspicious, yet makes an effort 
to overcome the feeling that anything is 
wrong. But as time gees on he goes 
more frequently on “business trips” to 
Michigan and becomes less and less atten- 
tive to Lydia. 


Lydia stops in Don's office to ask his 
opinion concerning some articles she wishes 
to purchase and finding him out she goes 
into his private office to wait for him. She 
sees a sheet of paper lying face down on 
the desk and turning it up she finds tha: 
it is a letter written to Don by Amy Chad- 
wick in Lansing, Mich., in which he asks 
her to wait patiently for him until he can 
get a divorce from his wife. He explains 
that although his wife is good and has 
never done wrong in her life. he intends to 
mistreat her and make her divorce him. 
Lydia, overcome with grief and rage, lays 
the paper on the desk face upward and goes 
home. 


That evening She let Reynolds dine alone, 
lin’ meets him after dinner in the library 
and tells him that she cannot live another 
hour with a man so dishonorable. Reynolds 
attempts to strike her, but she evades 
him and leaves the house, Within a short 
‘ime they are divorced. Reynolds plans for 
his marriage with the Michigan woman, Amy 
Chadwick. and decides tha* he will call up 
a few of his friends to see how his friends 
feel about his divorce, and coming mar- 
riage. 


Meantime three of his friends meet to dis- 
euss plans for a “deadline.” They decide 
that as friends of Lydia Paine-Reynolds, 
*hey cannot afford to make the prospective 
bride welcome in New Haven, more than 
that Don Reynolds should suffer. ‘The con- 
versation is overheard by Mary Graham, 
the woman who assists Mrs. Langdon with 
her weekly cleaning. She slips out and tells 
Reynolds of «he plans his friends are mak- 
ing to ostracize him. He decides that he 
will not be bluffed, but will marry and 
bring his wife to New Haven. Realizing 
that it might be very unpleasant fér her if 
he were ostracized. he decides to move to 
another city. Then the though* comes to 
him that it is hard to find a ready pur- 
chaser for a business and it takes years *o 
build up a good paying business and thus 
puzzled as to the best course to pursue, we 
leave him. Now go on with the s*ory. 
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